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A VISIT TO A CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. 


Arrer a long tour through Egypt, Ara- 
bia, and Asia Minor, I arrived ~ homers 
tinople from Smyrna at the end of March, 
1944. A previous residence of several 
months in the Ottoman capital had quite 
disgusted me with the extortionate demands 
and infamous accommodation of the dirty 
lodging-houses in the Christian quarter, 
(Pera,) and I determined therefore to take 


up my temporary abode at one of the cara- 


vanserais situated in the Turkish quarter, 
(Stambool;) some of my friends had 
attempted to dissuade me from my inten- 
tion, dilating largely upon the want of 
European comforts, the exposure to insult, 
the vexatious Turkish custom of closing 
he gates of the quarter at sunset, and 
other annoyances, ejusdem generis. My 
answers to their omen objections were 
brief; first of all I observed that havi 
been for a length of time in the East I ha 
become inured to the oriental style of liv- 
ing; secondly, as I could speak the Turk- 
ish and Persian languages with almost the 
fluency and facility of a native, and wore 
; the oriental costume, I did not run much 
isk of being insulted, and thirdly, having 
adopted from choice the Eastern habit of 
rising and retiring to bed early, it did not 
much matter to me at what Kent of the 
evening the gates of the quarter might 
close. Besides, I had visited the East not 
with the desire of seeing the Europeanized 
Portion of the inhabitants, but to observe 
the orientals themselves, and to examine 


their customs and manners as strictly as 
possible 
7 





To be brief, as soon as we had anchored 
in the Golden Horn, I hired a caique, and, 
proceeding to Stambool, installed myself in 
a corner of a caravanserai occupied by mer- 
chants and travellers, where I remained 
during my stay at Constantinople, reading 
and studying Turkish human nature from 
the best of volumes, the man himself. 

About three weeks after my arrival, I 
was walking through the Armory Bazaar 
when I met a countryman of mine in con- 
versation with three Circassians. On my 
joining the group he introduced me to 
those personages, mentioning to them at 
the same time the fact of my being an 
Englishman, much indeed to their aston- 
ishment, caused by my costume, and the 
ease with which I spoke Turkish, they 
being well acquainted with the language. 
Having conversed for some time concern- 
ing the state of Circassia, my friend sud- 
denly exclaimed, “ By-the-bye, here is an 
opportunity for you; if you wish to visit 
the coast of Circassia, these persons are 
merchants from that country, and will be 
happy to take you with them on their 
return.” 

Nothing could be more to my fancy than 
this proposition. I had long been desirous 
of visiting Circassia and its brave moun- 
taineers, but had never expected such an 
opportunity offering itself as the present. 
I immediately invited the whole party to 
my nook in the caravanserai, ordered the 
best dinner procurable on so short anotice, 
and, while feasting on the pilaff and cabobs, 
broached the proposition of my visit to Cir- 
cassia. It was received with the utmost 


cordiality, and one of the merchants told 
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me that I should be the guest of his brother, 


a warrior chief of that noble country. 

It was the intention of the Circassians to 
set sail on the eighth day after our meet- 
ing, thereby availing themselves of the 
departure of the Trebizond steamer to be 
towed up the Bosphorus into the Euxine. 
I therefore at once commenced my prepar. 
ations for the voyage, and purchased about 
two mules’ load of arms, ammunition, cal- 
icoes, muslin, and trinkets, in order to 
make myself an acceptable visiter to the 
Circassians ; the latter articles (the muslin 
and trinkets) I was hag ye ‘gene be 

ighly appreciated by the female portion 
ofthe farrties of the veplons chiefs whose 
hospitality I might enjoy. 

As I knew from experience how much 
the convenience and comfort of a traveller 
is insured by his conforming as much as 
possible with the manners and customs of 
the different nations he may visit, I deter- 
mined to lay aside my Turkish costume on 
my departure, and adopt that of the Cir- 
cassians. I accordingly, under the guid- 
ance of my new friends, proceeded to pur- 
chase all that was necessary to transform 


me, as far as outward appearance might 


0, into a son of the Caucasus. I must, 

owever, confess that, although perhaps 
more becoming and martial-looking than 
that of the Turks, the Circassian dress is 
far less comfortable. 

On the evening of another day, I pro- 
ceeded on board our little vessel, which 
was towed up the Bosphorus at sunrise by 
the Trebizond steamer, by which means 
our passage up the narrow strait was con- 
siderably accelerated. 

In about two hours after our departure 
from the Golden Horn we had stemmed 
the powerful current of the Hellespont, and 
were fairly launched upon the Euxine, 
with our prow directed towards the Cir- 
cassian coast. A fresh southerly breeze 
was blowing as the steamer cast us off, and 
we were soon scudding along at the rate 
of about seven knots an hour. Our vessel 
was a nondescript species of brigantine, of 
nearly a hundred tons’ burden, very fast, 
and possessing tolerable accommodation. 

he captain was a Sciote Greek, and, 
although nearly sixty years of age, he 
appeared to have lost little of the vigor of 
youth, and to possess all its enthusiasm. 
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He was admirably skilled in his profession 
and turned the natural capabilities of his 
little vessel to the best advantage. The 
crew, which was composed c iefly of 
Greeks, seemed to be in a state of gieat 
subordination ; indeed, the appearance of 
their commander plainly proclaimed that 
he was not a man to be trifled with, and 
that he expected that whensoever he might 
exclaim “do this,” that it should be done. 

Our cargo consisted chiefly of salt, with 
some gunpowder and arms, together with 
a small quantity of cloth; the former arti- 
cle is perhaps the most prized in Circassia 
on account of its scarcity. Even gunpow- 
der, much in requisition as it may be, is 
less valuable in proportion. 

On the second day after our departure 
the wind headed us, and continued con- 
trary for nearly seventy hours. During 
this period, the sea was so heavy that our 
situation, considering the smallness of our 
craft, would have been exceedingly per- 
ilous, had we had a less skilful and expe- 
rienced captain—a Turk, for instance. As 
it was, however, I considered myself quite 
as safe as if the crew had consisted of a 
British coasting captain and sailors. The 
celerity with which every order was obeyed 
would not have disgraced a ship of war, 
while the rough politeness and interesting 
anecdotes of the commander served much 
to alleviate the tedium and discomfort of 
the voyage. 

After nine days’ sail, just after it had 
been computed that we were about two 
hundred miles from the Circassian shore, 
three vessels hove in sight, which the cap- 
tain at once proclaimed to be Russian cru- 
sers. As, however, they were several 
miles to the leeward of us, and were sail- 
ing on the wind,* while we were going 
more than a point free, we soon lost sight 
of the unwelcome visiters, although they 
crowded all sail in pursuit of us. My 
friends, the Circassian merchants, appeared 
in high glee at this issue of affairs, and we 
were all congratulating each other on our 
having got off so well; when to our dismay 
another vessel hove in sight to wiridwarl 
of us. Even our captain did not appeat 
quite at ease at this occurrence, and pto- 


* The author begs to observe that he is not a sailor 
and cannot answer for the accuracy of his nautl 


phrases. 
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ceeded to give his orders in a somewhat 
graver tone than usual. In a few minutes, 
however, he exclaimed, “ Barakillah,* it 
is only a merchant vessel like ourselves, 
attempting to break through the blockade.” 
His eagle eye had not deceived him; the 
sail that had alarmed us proved to be no 
foe, and the sun having soon after set, and 
the wind coming abaft, we lost sight of our 
consort, which afterwards proved to have 
been a brigantine from Samsoon. 

At dawn on the eleventh morning we 
found ourselves about ten miles from shore, 
and rapidly approaching it. The scenery 
was magnificent, the Caucasian mountains 
appearing to rise from out of the very 
water, showed their lofty summits of snow 
glittering in the beams of the sun, as yet 
unrisen to us. The most remarkable 
amongst them were the twin peaks of the 
stupendous Albrooiz, whose base appears 
to commence at the summit of the rest. 
The height of this enormous monster is, I 
was informed, nearly eighteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, being much 
higher than the ark-crowned Ararat. 

Shortly after sunrise a shout was raised 
by the Circassians on board, of “ Pschat !” 
and Yemikhah Eddeen, the merchant who 
had invited me to accompany him, tapping 
me on the shoulder, pe cn A “ There is 
the land you wished to behold, Inshallah, 
you are pleased.” 

He was not mistaken. I should have 
been a stoic had my bosom failed to heave 
with enthusiasm as I approached the land 
inhabited by the gallant mountaineers, who 
have refused to know slavery, and who 
have repelled the attacks of all who have 
attempted to cast the chain of dependence 
over their necks. Yes! there was the 
country where all-grasping Russia had met 
with so many defeats, and spent so much 
of its subjects’ blood in an unjust and use- 
less warfare. 

We neared the shore, the sound of fire- 
arms resounded from different quarters, as 
if signals were being made of our arrival, 
and ina moment more two boats issuing 
forth from a small river, the mouth of 
which was concealed by a wood, came 
alongside of us, and we were boarded b 
about thirty of the finest men I ever beheld, 


* Bravissimo. 
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who, having welcomed the captain and the 
Circassian merchants, proceeded to fasten 
tow-ropes to different parts of our vessel, 
and then jumping into their boats towed us 
round a promontory into the river, where 
we hauled up close to shore, and be- 
came completely shut out from view of the 
sea. 

On landing we were greeted by a large 
number of armed men, amounting, as far 
as I could calculate, to nearly a thousand ; 
my Circassian friends met with a hearty 
welcome on all sides, and were assailed by 
innumerable questions. The sight was 
here most interesting. The martial look, 
the athletic forms, the fine fierce features 
and nobility of air of these wild mountain- 
eers, were a good set-off to the romantic 
appearance of the valley in which we were 
standing. 

I will not attempt here any historical 
description of Pschat, but merely observe 
that the vale in which it is situated is of 
immense natural strength, and is said to be 

culiarly healthy. It is of course well 

nown that in the year 1817 the Russians 
formed, with the consent of the inhabitants, 
the first settlement that was ever obtained 
by their country upon the Euxine coast. 
Owing, however, to outrages committed by 
some of their number on several Circas- 
sian women, they were driven from the 
place by the enraged mountaineers. Shortly 
after, they were permitted to return, but in 
consequence of a Circassian having been 
killed in a quarrel by a Russian, the 
friends of the former flew to arms and 
expelled the Muscovites from the country 
with great loss. Some walls are yet 
standing, blackened by the smoke of the 
fire that consumed them. These walls, I 
was informed, are the remains of the store- 
houses and magazines used by the Rus- 
sians during their stay at Pschat. 

My arrival in Circassia occurred under 
peculiar advantages. I did not come asan 
unknown stranger, enveloped by suspicious 
circumstances, and imagined to be a spy, 
but as the friend of one of the mountain- 
eers, brother to a much beloved chief, and 
who proclaimed me at once to be an En- 
glishman, which announcement was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, particularly 
as my friend informed them that 1 was 
favorable to their cause. 
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“The English are our brothers,” ob- 
served an old warrior; “they are free 
themselves, and therefore reverence the 
love of freedom in others ; an Englishman 
will always meet with hospitality in Cir- 
cassia.” 

On these words being interpreted to me, 
I answered that I entertained a most fer- 
vent wish for the success of their arms, 
and that I sincerely hoped that the tyran- 
nical power that desired to oppress the 
mountain tribes with its rule, would ever 
meet with defeat. 

“ How can they hope to triumph over 
us,” exclaimed the veteran ; “to our free 
tribes they oppose slaves.” 

Having purchased three horses, one a 
magnificent animal for the saddle, and the 
others for the purpose of carrying my 
effects (my gunpowder, &c.) I proceeded 
with Yemikhah Eddeen and his compan- 
ions to the habitation of a chief, situated 
about four miles from Pschat. Here two 
of the merchants who had accompanied us 
from Constantinople remained, while I, 
together with Yemikhah Eddeen, pro- 
ceeded onwards towards the interior of the 
country. A great multitude had assem- 
bled round the mansion of the chieftain, 
composed of a set of fierce-looking men, 
armed from head to foot, and apparently 
under no discipline or rule whatsoever, for 
each seemed his fellow’s equal; more than 
two thirds were mounted, chiefly upon 
hardy and active horses, capable of endur- 
ing great fatigue. The dress of the riders 
was generally composed of a short frock or 
tunic, of cloth, reaching down nearly to the 
knee. Round the waist of the wearer was 
a belt of leather, and at his breast, what 
are termed “ patron pockets,” made also of 
thick leather, and used for the purpose of 
carrying cartridges; they are both useful 
and ornamental appendages. The belts of 
the men of property are usually inlaid with 
gold and silver lace, and in them is stuck 
a very broad dagger, of a foot in length, 
and a pair of huge — A long gun is 
slung across the shoulder, and a curved 
broadsword hung at the left side, or rather 
inclining towards the back. A box, gen- 
erally of iron or copper, and sometimes of 
silver or gold, is tied to the waistband, and 
contains flints, steel and instruments. On 
the head is worn a large, round, skin cap, 





with the fur outside, with the exception of 
a circular surface at the top, which is of 
smooth leather; add to this costume a 
thick camel’s-hair cloak, with a hood, 
which covers the whole person, and is used 
on a journey both as a protection from cold 
and as a bed. 

Habited in the same dress as those 
around me, I proceeded with Yemikhah 
Eddeen, and about twenty other horsemen, 
through the vale of Pschat, to attempt a 
description of the beauty of which would 
be vain; it must be seen to be properly 
appreciated ; even the artist would be una- 
ble to give an adequate idea of the scenery, 
as one of its chief beauties consists in the 
variegated hues caused by the floating 
clouds, and its endless changes of light and 
shade. 

Our road lay for a while along the 
banks of a river, which gives its name to 
the valley. The country was in an admi- 
rable state of cultivation ; indeed, the flour- 
ishing state of agriculture that appeared 
around, would not have disgraced a York- 
shire farmer. The pasture lands, too, 
were rich, and covered with herds of cattle. 
I observed, however, that in the shepherd 
the warrior was not forgotten, for every 
man, and indeed every boy I met, was 
armed. About seven miles’ distance from 
the spot at which we had landed, we entered 
a thick wood, composed of the most mag- 
nificent trees, through which we passed, 
and having cnceuhel some rising ground, 
descended into a valley of even a more 
romantic appearance than that of Pschat. 
Numerous Tbitations were pointed out to 
me, which otherwise I should never have 
detected as being such, as round every cot- 
tage were planted groves of trees, intended 
either for concealment or a protection 
against the rays of the sun, which, not- 
withstanding the bracing breezes from the 
hills, are very powerful, and during the 
heats of summer and autumn are almost 
intolerable. Indeed, notwithstanding the 
season of the year was but little advanced, 
I had good reason to congratulate myself 
on my wearing my immense fur, or cap, 
as otherwise I should have suffered much. 

About midday we stopped at the house 
of a friend of Yemikhah Eddeen, who gave 
us a most hearty welcome, and expres 
himself highly flattered at an Englishman’s 
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ving come so far away from his native 
lend fn order to visit the country of the 
Circassians. 

Our host was a man of some rank, and 
had gained a very high reputation as a 
warrior; he had been engaged in many 
skirmishes with the Russians, and was 
covered with scars. One wound he had 
received must have been terrible, and con- 
sidering the lack of medical skill in his 
country, it appeared to me as little short of 
a miracle that he should have survived; a 
ball had penetrated his forehead a little 
above the left eye, and having fractured the 
skull, had come out at thetemple. I leave 
it to the faculty to explain how such a 
wound had not occasioned instantaneous 
death. A young Russian officer had fired 
the shot; he had not, however, lived to 
glory over the feat, as a clansman of the 
wounded warrior had pierced him with his 
lance. 

Mansoor Bey, for such was the name of 
our host, pressed us so fervently to stay 
with him until the next day, that we 
accepted his invitation. As he spoke 
Turkish tolerably, 1 was able to understand 
his anecdotes, some of which were most 
wonderful and interesting. His deeds of 
prowess, which he recounted with the sim- 
plicity characteristic of real courage, were 
some of them literally astounding; and 
from what I-learned of the narrator, he was 
aman by no means given to exaggeration. 
One of his anecdotes was as follows : 

“ A kinsman of his had been taken pris- 
oner by the Russians, and carried off to a 
fort, but having aitempted to escape from 
thence, he was shot in the attempt. No 
sooner did Mansoor Bey hear of this event, 
than he swore a most solemn oath that he 
would have blood for blood, and take the 
life of the commander of the fort with his 
own hand. Accompanied by a small band 
of devoted kinsmen, he issued forth, and 
proceeded resolutely to attack the fort. It 
was, however, too strong to be taken by 
storm, and too good a watch was kept to 
cause any hope of its yielding to a ruse de 
suerre, and after wah loss the besiegers 
were compelled to retreat. Rendered des- 
— at this unfortunate issue, Mansoor 

y tepeated his oath of vengeance, and 
determined upon drawing the commander 
from the fort by means of a stratagem, the 
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danger of which was such, that it was evi- 
dent he intended to even sacrifice his life 
in order to obtain his desired revenge. 
Having informed his followers of what he 
was about to perform, he once more ap- 
proached the fort, and having fired a few 
shots at it, which were returned, galloped 
off; he had not, however, proceeded more 
than a few strides, when he fell from his 
steed as if wounded. His martial appear- 
ance, his magnificent dress and chain 
armor, and his daring exposure of his 
person during the combat, had caused the 
besieged to perceive that he must be a 
chieftain of renown. No sooner therefore 
had he fallen, than the commander of the 
fort in person, forgetful of all prudence, 
ie gr ~ > a few mounted pam 
and galloped up to his anticipated prize. 
On his balsam bation, at the spot Shee 
Mansoor Bey was lying, the latter sprun, 
suddenly to his feet, and with one a | 
darted behind the Russian, hurled him 
from his saddle, retaining, however, a 
strong grasp upon the collar of his uni- 
form, and rode off after his comrades with 
his prisoner. This feat was so unexpected 
and sudden, that the Russian soldiers were, 
for the moment, completely stupified, and 
did not make any attempt to rescue their 
leader till it was too late; for by the time 
they had recovered their presence of mind, 
the Circassians had taken to flight, and 
were out of reach. 

“After having proceeded rapidly for 
some time, the Circassians halted, and 
having all dismounted, Mansoor Bey or- 
dered the Russian officer to be brought 
forward, when, after having stigmatized 
him with every possible opprobrious appel- 
lation, as the murderer of his kinsman, he 
ordered him to be stripped, and then with 
his own hand struck off the head of the 
unhappy man, and bore it triumphantly 
back to his mountains as a trophy, lea 
the naked body as a prey to the wolves 
jackals.” ae 

The house of the gallant Circassian, par- 
ticularly the room in which we sat, very 
much resembled in its interior that of a 
Turk; beautiful carpets were spread upon 
the matted floor, and a divan was placed 
against the walls, one of which consisted 
entirely of windows, trellised and painted 
after the manner of those at Constantinople. 
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The riches of our hosi, like those of all 
oriental pastoral countries, consisted chiefly 
of cattle, sheep, and horses; some of the 
latter were equal to many of the finest I 
had seeu in Persia or Koordistan. The 
family of Mansoor Bey was large, consist- 
ing of his wives and many children and 
slaves ; among the latter were several Rus- 
sians and Cossacks. The wives were 
prs Sen oa in domestic affairs, such 
as milking the cows and goats, and work- 
ing with the needle. The slaves were 
engaged in digging and making fences. 
As fot the women, they did not come up to 
my idea of the beautiful, most of them 
being decidedly of masculine appearance, 
and all were ugly, with one or two excep- 
tions, one of which was a girl of seventeen, 
with large dark eyes and hair, and very 
regular features. Her complexion, too, 
was brilliant. I have no doubt that she 
was the favourite, if not the chief wife of 
our host. The children were almost all 
beautiful, particularly the boys ; their eyes 
were magnificent, and their appearance 
gave much promise for the future. I quite 
won the hearts of some of the little urchins, 


and indeed those of their mothers, by the 
present of a few trinkets. 

The next morning before sunrise, Ye- 
mikhah Eddeen and myself were again on 
horseback. Our route lay along some of 
the most dizzy-looking precipices I had 
ever beheld, with the exception of the tre- 


mendous passes in the south of Persia, 
between Shiraz and Busheer. The sce- 
nery was similar, though on a larger and 
more awful scale, to that of the Swiss and 
Tyrolese Alps. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the dangerous nature of the path, we 
proceeded at times very rapidly, putting to 
the proof the sureness of foot of our horses, 
which did not make a single false step 
during the journey, with the exception of 
one of my baggage-horses. This animal 
having accidentally put its foot on a loose 
piece of earth, rolled over the precipice and 
was killed; I was fortunate enough to 
recover the bales with which it was laden. 

As I gazed upon the narrow defiles, the 
precipitous mountains full of fertile pla- 
teauz, the abundance of water, and the 
excellence of the agriculture, I could not 
help feeling, that, defended by such a gal- 
Jant race, years might roll on without Rus- 
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sia being any more advanced towards the 
conquest of Circassia than she is at present, 
In addition to their courage and hardihood, 
the mountaineers havea natural defence to 
oppose to the discipline of the Muscovite 
forces; for a comparatively small body of 
determined men would be sufficient to 
defend the passes against an immense force 
of Lowlanders, and the natural resources 
of the country are sufficient to ensure the 
inhabitants against being starved into sub- 
mission ; besides, the natural fertility of the 
plains situated even as high as six thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, is 
remarkable, and the mountains abound 
with game of various descriptions ; pheas- 
ants, hares, roe, antelopes, quails, and wild 
turkeys, several of which latter birds I shot 
during the day’s journey. 

In the evening we arrived at the man- 
sion of Adjigha Sanjook, brother to Ye- 
mikhah Eddeen ; it consisted of small con- 
gregated cottages, palisadoed in front. On 
the signal of our arrival having been made, 
we were greeted by the owner and some 
of his kinsmen, who sallied forth to meet 
us. Yemikhah Eddeen was received with 
enthusiasm, which was transferred to me, 
on my being pronounced to be his compan- 
ion and an Englishman; indeed, I never 
was received with more genuine kindness 
and hospitality than by these people. 

On dismounting I was at once ushered 
into a large, well-carpeted room, in which 
I found a divan, and which my _ host 
informed me was mine forever. Adjigha 
Sanjook did not speak Turkish near so 
well as his brother, and I found great diffi- 
culty in maintaining a conversation with 
him without an interpreter. This I the 
more regretted, as there was an energy in 
his manner, and his whole countenance 
beamed with such intelligence, that to one 
well acquainted with his language, he 
must have been a most interesting com- 
panion. 

We were no sooner seated than refresh- 
ments were brought in by some women 
slaves, who first of all washed our feet in 
warm water, this ceremonial being, it 
appeared, as essential in this country as 
washing the hands previously to a meal in 
Turkey or Persia. A pilaff, made of buck- 
wheat, was the principal dish; there were 
also turkeys sal pheasants. We used out 
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fingers for forks, and our daggers for 
knives. This want of comforts, however, 


| did not feel, as my long residence among | ca 


tern nations had quite inured me to 
their habits, particularly to that most diffi- 
cult one to a tryo, of sitting cross-legged or 
on the heels. ; 

After supper, chiboques were introduced, 
the tobacco had been brought from Constan- 
tinople by Yemikhah Eddeen, as well as 
the long cherry-stick tubes ; and seated as I 
was on a divan, smoking the delicious Lat- 
kea tobacco, I could scarcely have imag- 
ined myself out of Turkey, had it not been 
for the costume of my host and my com- 
panions, together with their martial and 
vivacious manner, instead of the sleepy, 
peaceful air of the Turks. 

The conversation naturally turned upon 
the present state of affairs in Circassia. 
My host bitterly lamented that bad coun- 
sellors had deterred the Queen of England 
from openly espousing the cause of his 
country. 

“ Surely,” he said, “ it would have been 
for your country’s interest to have assisted 
us, in opposing the ambitious aggressions 
of Russia, as supposing, which God forbid, 
they should ever become masters of the 
Caucasus, what is to prevent their taking 
India?” 

It may surprise many that Adjigha San- 
jook should have shown himself so well 
acquainted with the affairs and politics of 
Europe, (his idea of the vicinity of India is 
of course pardonable,) it must, however, be 
observed, that he had several times visited 
Constantinople and Varna. 

“That England is at heart with us, we 
well know,” he continued energetically, 


“for every Englishman I have seen has}Dufi 


declared as much, and I have no doubt that 
were it not that she wishes to avoid engag- 
ing m a war with Russia, she would 
have openly declared’ herself as our ally. 
A great country, however, like England, 
ou “ not to — the Muscovite.” 

_} here took an opportunity of informin 
him, that I had pe Chreassia on “.- 
Political motive, but merely with the inten- 
tion of beholding with my own eyes, the 
brave and noble inhabitants of the country, 
of whose kindness and hos itality to visi- 
ters I had heard so much ; I also remarked 





that I was a simple iraveller, having no 


connection with the affairs of any govern- 
ment whatever, and employed in no official 


pacity. 

Although highly flattered at my evi- 
dently sincere admiration of his country, 
he seemed somewhat disconcerted at my 
observations, as I have no doubt, notwith- 
standing all my declarations to the con- 
trary to his brother, that he had some lin- 
gering hope that I had come on a secret 
embassy. Still, gotwithstanding his dis- 
appointment, I was convinced that I was 
not an object of any suspicion to him; 
indeed, the manner in which I had entered 
the country was sufficient to divest my 
proceedings of all appearance of mystery ; 
this was the more agreeable to me, as I 
was aware that some of my countrymen, 
who had previousl visited the country, 
had excited considerable suspicion, and 
that their motions had been closely watched. 
Even I myself took great care during m 
stay never to be seen entering any remar 
into my note-book, or taking a sketch, asa 
more jealous and suspicious people do not 
exist; nor can they be blamed on that 
account, as they have constantly been 
grossly deceived by spies in the pay of 
Russia. Frequently, indeed, strangers 
have arrived declaring themselves to be 
fugitives from Russian oppression, who, 
after having been seteteell in the kindest 
manner, and treated with the utmost hos- 
pitality, have taken the opportunity of 
escaping from the country, carrying to their 
government all the information they have 
been able to collect. 

Not long before my arrival, a man call- 
ing himself a proscribed Pole, claimed the 
hgspitalit of a chief on the frontier. 
fig the time he remained among the 
Circassians, he never ceased from abusing 
the Russians, terming them oppressive 
tyrants, monsters without feeling, and 


every possible epithet that his apparent , 


hate could devise. He once, indeed, took 
a part in an attack upon a Russian out- 
post, taking care, however, as it appeared 
on after reflection, to keep out of harm’s 
way. No suspicion at length was enter- 
tained concerning him. All the defences, 
and every portion of the country neat the 
frontier were left open to his scrutiny; in 
fine, he became a favorite with the people, 
who would have sooner believed in the 
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ferocity of the lamb, than in his being a 
spy. One day, however, he disappeared, 
no one knew how or where, until, several 
weeks after, a sudden attack was make 
upon his late host by a Russian force, 
which proved unsuccessful, as the assail- 
ants were completely defeated, and took to 
flight, after having sustained much loss. 
Among the prisoners captured was the pre- 
tended Pole, now in his true character, a 
Russian lieutenant. It,is of course hardly 
necessary to observe that his head did not 
long remain upon his shoulders after the 
discovery. 

My having arrived in company with, 
and as the friend of Yemikhah Eddeen, 
was a sufficient guarantee of my trustwor- 
thiness. The presents too, which I dis- 
tributed with every possible discretion, put 
the finishing stroke to the warmth of my 
reception, and my having also proclaimed 
the possession of great knowledge in the 
healing art, together with my possession 
of a good medicine-chest, proved of great 
service to me, as it procured me easy 
entrance into the apartments set aside for 
the women of the persons whom I visited. 
The Circassians, however, unlike the Turks, 
are in general by no means severe in con- 
cealing their women from public gaze, a 
few only seclude them in the privacy of a 
harem. I have, indeed, more than once 
beheld women seated in the midst of an 
assembly of men, although this last cir- 
cumstance was rarely the case with those 
who were married. As for the young 
girls, they are frequently called upon by 
their parents to dance before their guests ; 
this custom is certainly not much unlike 
that of the Georgians, where, Herodias- 
like, the maidens dance before their fathers’ 
guests, during banquets. 

The morning after my arrival, I accom- 

anied my host, at dawn of day, on horse- 

k over his grounds, which were divided 
into corn-fields, pastures, and orchards ; 
there were also a quantity of paddocks full 
of cattle. The whole formed an interest- 
ing scene, giving at once the lie to the 
report formerly circulated, that the greater 
portion of the Circassians have no agricul- 
tural pursuits, and depend entirely upon 
plunder for subsistence. These reports 
must have been circulated by their ene- 
‘mies, for no unprejudiced traveller can go 
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even a short distance into the country with. 
out being struck by the admirable manner 
in which the valleys are cultivated, and by 
the luxuriant grass of the pasture-lands, 
upon which thousands of cattle are con. 
stantly grazing. 

The dwelling of my host consisted of 
clustered cottages, palisadoed all round, 
and was not unlike a small village, or 
rather hamlet. ‘One building contained 
the granary, which was supported by stone 
columns, and bore some resemblance to an 
English barn, being well defended against 
the depredations of vermin, and the inju- 
rious effects of —: In the farmer and 
grazier, my host had by no means forgotten 
or laid aside the warrior. His property 
was fortified, and being situated upon a 
fertile plateau, on the summit of a rising 
ground, it was surrounded by a natural 
defence of huge rocks, and was very diffi- 
cult of access on account of the steepness 
of the precipices, and the narrowness of 
the passes leading to it. A constant and 
vigilant watch was kept, and a signal of 
warning Sule have quickly collected 
together several hundred armed men; the 
marks too of watch-fires were to be seen on 
every mound, visible to the surrounding 


heights 
ues my stay, frequent skirmishes 
took place between the inhabitants of this 
ortion of the mountains and some of the 
Russian outposts ; these latter are continu- 
ally harassed by the Circassians ; indeed, 
the situation of the wretched Muscovite 
soldiers, condemned to serve in the Cau- 


casus, must be dreadful. They can never 
move out of their fortifications without 
running the risk of being caught in an 
ambuscade ; besides, their forts are chiefly 
situated near marshy grounds, which en- 
gender disease among them, and thin their 
ranks as much as the sword of the enemy. 
Most true, indeed, is the saying that the 
Caucasus is a Russian cemetery. 

Let but the Circassians hold out as they 
have hitherto done; let them continue to 
show the same gallantry ; let them presen! 
the spectacle of a people in arms, fighting 
with indomitable courage for the mainten- 
ance of their just liberties ; let them refuse 
to listen to all terms that may be propos 
to them, excepting those that promise 
unconditional freedom ; and although Rus- 






















sia may ever and anon establish forts and 

isons in the country, their occupation 
of them will be but temporary, for pesti- 
lence and the sword of the brave defenders 
of their mountains must do their work. 

I am merely noting down what passed 
beneath my observation during my brief 
residence in that interesting country (Cir- 
cassia.) I am not attempting to write a 
political treatise ; I will therefore make as 
few remarks as possible _ the right or 
no right of Russia to the Circassian prov- 
inces, and I do not intend to take upon 
myself to show what advantages the British 
government have thrown away, by not 
openly espousing the cause of the moun- 
taineers. I shall merely briefly observe, 
that the desolating war carried on against 
this chivalrous nation is a disgrace to Rus- 
sia, who is ever falsely assuming a char- 
acter for moderation, and pretending to be 
actuated by no desire of aggrandizement. 
Let the imperial autocrat of the North look 
to the barbarous state of his own country, 
and leave the inhabitants of the Caucasus 
to the enjoyment of their simple tastes and 
free mountains. 

When the natural defences of the coun- 
try, and the martial spirit of the people are 
considered, we have only to regret that 
they are so little provided with cannon ; for 
were artillery posted in the defiles and on 
the heights, while, at the same time, were 
skilful engineers and gunners found to 
manage them, notwithstanding the im- 
mense numerical force of the Russian arm 
in the Caucasus, notwithstanding all their 
fortifications, entrenchments and garrisons, 
they would soon be, in all probability, anni- 
hilated. In fine, as the matter stands, were 
all the Russian defeats at the hands of the 
Circassians, published in the ministerial 
journals, or even the loss sustained by the 
former, when the victory is said to be 
gained by them, the opinion entertained of 

ussian prowess in the Caucasus would 
be much changed. 

As in the case of Mansoor Bey above 
mentioned, the individual gallantry of the 
chiefs and their glorious feats, appear 
almost marvellous; their power, too, is 
augmented by the love borne for them by 
their followers and clansmen; while the 
unflinching manner in which they undergo 
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the greatest hardships and fatigue, causes 
them to be most fearful enemies. 

After the morning meal, having sent 
into the apartments of the women some 
specimens of muslin and a few trinkets, as 
presents to the family of my host, I received 
an invitation to visit them. I was accord- 
ingly introduced into, what in Turkey 
would have been called the harem, where 
I found the ladies assembled. My host 
had but one surviving wife, an elderly- 
looking woman, of rather masculine ap- 
pearance. He had, however, several 
daughters, and a tolerable number of 
grand-children, the offspring of two sons, 
who had fallen in combat with the Rus- 
sians. He had also two surviving sons, 
both boys, who were not at their father’s 
house when I arrived. 

The dress of all the women was gaudy, 
too much so to be in good taste. They 
were attired in silk robes, (rery similar to 
the fashion of England in the olden time ;) 
these were fastened with gold and silver 
clasps ; round their waists were girdles of 
silver lace, and on their feet embroidered 
slippers. They all wore large drawers, of 
Turkish form, fastened round the ankles 
with a red silken band. Two of the 
women present were superbly beautiful ; 
one, the widow of the younger of the sons, 
was, with scarcelysa single exception, the 
loveliest person I ever beheld. Her form 
was faultless, and her chiselled features 
replete with animation. Her eyes were 
large, dark, and sparkling, while even a 
Welsh girl might have envied the bril- 
liancy of her complexion. She was about 
one-and-twenty, and was the mother of 
two children, a boy and girl. The other 
beauty was an unmarried daughter of my 
host, ty a deceased wife. Her age was not 
sixteen, and deprived of the infamous 
leathern corset which encased her form, 
would have been a model for a statuary. 
She was rather above the middle height, 
with beautiful features, and fine, long, 
black hair. One point in her beauty I 
most particularly remarked—her eyelashes 
were the longest and silkiest I ever saw ; 
to describe the eyes they shaded would be 
vain; they almost looked through one, 
they were so bright and piercing. 

s one of the attendant slaves was an 
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old Armenian woman, who spoke Turkish 
erfectly, I got on extremely well through 
Ser interpretation, and amused the family 
exceedingly, with a variety of European 
anecdotes suited to their capacity. I was 
not aware at the time that the beautiful 
daughter of my host was well acquainted 
with the Turkish language. I presume 
that her natural modesty hindered her at 
the time from personally addressing me. 
I had, however, afterwards the pleasure of 
hearing her speak to me in that language, 
which sounded from her lips like music. 

Three days after my arrival, having ob- 
served a more than common bustle in the 
valley, I inquired the reason, and was in- 
formed that preparations were making for 
an intended attack upon some Russian out- 
posts, situated at about thirteen miles’ dis- 
tance. Being naturally anxious to be- 
hold the mode of Circassian warfare, I 
requested permission to accompany the 
expedition in the character of a looker-on ; 
after some hesitation, my desire was com- 
plied with, and I was teld that the party 
would start shortly before sunset. The 
reason of the intended attack having been 
proposed was, that the Circassians had in- 
formation of a general invasion being about 
to -be made on the frontier by a large body 
of -troops, which were reported to be fast 
advancing. Determined that the enemy 
should be prevented as» much as possible 
from receiving any assistance from the 
garrisons and detachments already quar- 
tered in the neighborhood, the Circassians 
had planned an attack upon a Russian fort, 
defended by entrenchments and several 
outposts, and containing a small number of 
troops. This affair was confided to the 
band under the command of my host, who 
had already frequently signalized himself 
in similar assaults. 

An hour before sunset the signal was 
made to prepare for starting, and in about 
twenty minutes the whol¢ band was col- 
lected together, consisting of nearly two 
hundred men, forming one of the most im- 
posing sights possible, from their martial 
appearance and determined air, together 
with the bright chain mail of the leaders. 
About half the party were on horseback. 

As we began to descend the narrow 

s leading from the valley where the 

amlets ruled over by my host were situat- 





ed, the sun was setting; its bright rays 
tinged with a golden hue the snowy pe 
of the surrounding mountains, which 
looked majestically down on the count 
at their feet. Never before had I felt me 
enthusiasm ; indeed, when I gazed upon 
the beautiful hills and valley around 
me, covered with the most luxuriant yer. 
dure, and beheld the animated and glorious 
features of those around me, armed in de. 
fence of that land which they loved so 
dearly, I almost felt myself a Circassian, 
and could hardly bring myself to remem. 
ber that I was a mere spectator, and inter. 
dicted from striking a blow in the approach- 
ing combat. 

The moon, being in the second quarter, 
lighted up our path, rendering dimly visi- 
ble the fearful precipices and frowning 
rocks, which appeared as if they were 
shadowy giants, about to dispute the pas- 
sage with those who were marching along 
the defile. 

Having proceeded for several hours ata 
very slow pace, on account of the rugged 
nature of the ground, we at length came to 
a halt, and I was informed that we were 
within a quarter of a mile of the fort which 
it was intended to attack, circumstances 
permitting, at dawn of day. The plan of 
assault was now explained, and as I was 
afterwards informed, it was settled that a 
small party should proceed on foot towards 
the entrenchments, creeping on all-fours, 
and covered with their dark camel-hair 
cloaks to prevent their being observed by 
the sentinels, until the moment of action 
should arrive. This was not very difficult, 
as the moon having set, all around was 
wrapped in darkness, and had I not been 
told of the immediate vicinity of the fort, I 
should not for a moment have imagined 
we were within cannon-shot of it. 

As the dawn began to glimmer, the ut 
most anxiety prevailed among those who 
were stationed near the spot where I was 
lying on the ground; by degrees the sur 
rounding scenery became visible, and the 
outline of the fort, which was situated 1 
the summit of a rising ground, gradually 
developed itself, and in the dim light 
seemed within a stone’s cast of us, although 
in reality it was at the distance’ of more 
than a quarter of a mile. 

Suddenly a shout was heard ; it was the 
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signal of a simultaneous attack made by 
the Circassians upon the entrenchments 
and the gates of the fort, which latter had 
been opened to allow of the egress of a 
Dn . 

one A did the shouts ring through 
the air, than forth from the different nooks 
and clefts of the surrounding rocks, where 
they had lain concealed, darted the mount- 
ed Circassians, and galloped up to the as- 
sistance of their comrades. At the rapid 
approach of their terrific assailants a panic 
seemed to seize the Russian soldiers, who 
began to retreat within the entrenchments, 
and to ensconce themselves behind their 
fortifications. The attack, however, had 
been so sudden, and made with such des- 
perate force, that I expected every moment 
to see the Russian flag pulled down, when 
suddenly from the northern extremity of 
the valley there issued a large force of 
Cossacks and infantry, which came up 
rapidly to the rescue. 

The scene now presented a sight of most 
exciting animation, as it was evident that a 
fierce combat was about to take place. At 
the moment the new enemy appeared, the 
Circassians (on foot) had made themselves 
masters of the entrenchments, and had 
nearly effected an entrance into the fort, 
while those who were mounted were gath- 
ered together in a body. ‘These latter 
were immediately engaged hand to hand 
with the vents. and for a short time 
the fight seemed on an equality, notwith- 
standing the superior number of the latter. 
As, however, the Russian infantry came 
up, the fortune of the day began to turn 
against the Circassians, who were forced 
to retreat. 

It was now high time for me to look to 
my own safety, as I was well aware that, 
should I be captured by the Russians, very 
little mercy would be shown me, and that 
I should in all probability undergo the fate 
of aspy. Accordingl ae to retreat 
with all possible speed from the scene of 
action, being the more prompted to take to 
flight by observing that some of the Cos- 
sacks were approaching the spot where I 
was concealed, in company with a Circas- 
sian who had been left with me in order to 


act as my guide. We proceeded for some 
time as fast as the rugged nature of the 
gtound permitted, when unfortunately, as we 
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were turning the corner of a hill, my horse 
tripped and fell, and before I could remount, 
my guide, who had not observed the acci- 
dent, was out of sight. 

As I heard the sounds of horses’ feet 
behind me, and was ignorant whether they 
belonged to friend or foe, I chose to be 
on the safe side, and proceeded on my way 
alone, until at length Saacene so entangled 
in the mazes of the hills that I knew not 
which way to turn, and being fearful at 
every instant of meeting a foe, I entered a 
large cave at the bottom of a rock, and con- 
cealed myself therein. Here I remained 
the whole day ; I did not dare to move out, 
lest I should come upon a party of the ene- 
my, which, had I not remained quiet, 
would in all probability have been the case, 
as from my hiding-place I more than once 
caught glimpses of bands of Cossacks pass- 
ing to and fro. My position was most 
unpleasant, for were I to continue for any 
length of time in the cave I had misgivings 
that my Circassian friends would miscon- 
strue the reason of my disappearance, and 
believe that I had gone over to the enemy. 
I determined, therefore, to remain during 
that night only in my place of concealment, 
and by the first dawn of day to risk all and 
sally forth in search of my Circassian 
friends. As in Circassia no one travels any 
distance without a wallet of provisions, and 
a bag of corn for one’s horse, I was not 
badly off in that respect, and, on the ap- 
proach of night, wrapped myself in my 
warm camel’s-hair cloak, and having 
groomed my dumb companion, threw my- 
self on the ground, and with my saddle for 
my pillow, was soon sound asleep. I was 
so much fatigued by the exercise I had 
taken, and the anxiety I had since under- 
gone, that I must have continued in a state 
of stupor for more than seven hours. I was, 
however, awakened at length by feeling the 
weight of a hand laid upon my shoulder. 
In a moment I had started to my feet, and 
drawn a pistol from my girdle, when I per- 
ceived the intruder was a clansman of 
Adjigha Sanjook. As may be conceived, 
my joy at the meeting was extreme, and it 
appeared mutual. I afterwards learned 
dor my friend spoke Circassian only) that 
my host had sent in all directions for me, 
and was in the greatest anxiety concerning 
my fate, as it was feared that I had either 
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fallen in the late affair, or, what was even 
worse, had been taken prisoner by the 
Russians. 

Guided by my Circassian friend I left 
the hospitable cavern, and proceeded with- 
out meeting with any accident or material 
adventure to the residence of my worthy 
host, who received me with open arms, and 
congratulated me heartily on my escape. 

Atter I had partaken of some refresh- 
ment, he proceeded to inform me that the 
defeat sustained by the Circassians (for de- 
feat it certainly was, as they had been com- 
pelled to quit the field) had been attended 
with little loss, seven of their number onl 
having been killed, and about fifteen fesiell 
ed, while on the side of the Russians the 
loss had been very heavy. Nevertheless, 
sometime after I saw an account of the 
skirmish (battle it was termed) in one of 
the papers in the pay of the Russian gov- 
ernment. It was therein related that the 
battle had terminated in the total defeat of 
the ‘Circassians, who had lost above five 
hundred men. Had such been the case, 
more than double the number of Circassians 
that had been engaged in the affair, must 
have succumbed beneath the swords of 
their redoubtable enemies. As it was, the 
Russian force more than trebled that of 
their enemies. 

My host, who had performed prodigies 
of valor, and had been slightly wounded, 
did not appear disheartened at the issue of 
the late expedition, as he counted on a 
future attack proving more fortunate.* 
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Amone the ancient nations, there was 
hardly any circumstance or occurrence, 
however trivial, from which they did not 
draw omens. This practice appears to 
have taken its rise in Egypt, the parent 
country of almost every superstition of pa- 
wg ; but, from whatever source it may 

ave derived its origin, it spread itself over 
the whole inhabited globe, even among the 
most civilized nations, and at this day it 
prevails more or less among the vulgar in 


* About three months only had elapsed, when, after 
avery bloody fight, the fort fell into the hands of the 
Circassians, who demolished it, together with the 
fortifications in its vicinity. 





every country. Even kings and emperors 
sages and heroes, have been seized with 
alarm at the most trivial circumstances, 
which they were taught to consider as 
ominous of bad fortune, or of impending 
danger. Suetonius says of Augustus, that 
he believed implicitly in certain omens; 
and that, si mane sibi calceus perperam, ac 
sinister pro dextero inducereter, ut dirum, 
“if his shoes were improperly put on in 
the morning, especially if the left shoe 
was put upon his right foot, he held it fora 
bad omen.” 

Thus it appears, that the luminaries ot 
heaven, the clouds, and other meteors that 
float in the atmosphere, the actions of ani- 
mals, the seasons of the year, the days of 
the week, the most trivial incidents in huv- 
man life, and many other circumstances, 
have afforded matter of false alarm to man- 
kind. But this is notall: man, ever prone 
to disturb his own peace, notwithstanding 
the real evils he is doomed to suffer. has 
been ingenious enough to form imaginary 
monsters which have no existence, either 
in heaven or on earth, nor the least foun- 
dation in the scenes of external nature. 
He has not only drawn false conclusions 
from the objects which have a real exist- 
ence to increase his fears, but has created 
in his imagination an ideal world, and 
peopled it with spectres, hobgoblins, fairies, 
satyrs, imps, wraiths, genii, brownies, 
witches, wizards, and other fantastical 
beings, to whose caprices he believes his 
happiness and misery are subjected. An 
old wrinkled hag is supposed to have the 
“re of rendering miserable all around 

er who are the objects of her hatred. In 
her privy chamber, it is believed, she can 
roast and torment the absent, and inflict 
incurable disorders both on man and beast; 
she can transport herself through the ar 
on a spit or broomstick ; or, when it serves 
her purpose, she can metamorphose herself 
into a cat or a hare; and, by shaking a 
bridle over a person asleep, can transform 
him into a horse; and, mounted on this 
new-created steed, can traverse the air 
on the wings of the wind, and visit dis- 
tant countries in the course of a night. A 
certain being called a fairy, though su 
posed to be at least two or three feet high, 
is believed to have the faculty of contract- 
ing its body, so as to pass through the key- 
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hole of a door; ana though they are a dis- 
tinct species of beings from man, they have 
a strong fancy for children; and hence, in 
the Highlands of Scotland, new-born in- 
fants are watched till the christening is 
over, lest they should be stolen or exchang- 
ed by those fantastic existences. The Te- 
gions of the air have been peopled with 
apparitions and terrific phantoms of differ- 
ent kinds, which stalk abroad, at the dead 
hour of night, to terrify the lonely travel- 
ler. In ruined castles and old houses, they 
are said to announce their appearance by a 
variety of loud and dreadful noises ; some- 
times rattling in the old hall like a coach 
and six, and rumbling up and down the 
staircase like the trundling of bowls or can- 
non balls. Especially in lonely church- 
ards, in retired caverns, in deep forests 
and dells, horrid sounds are said to have 
been heard, and monstrous shapes to have 
appeared, by which whole villages have 
been thrown into consternation. 

Nor have such absurd notions been con- 
fined to the illiterate vulgar; men of con- 
siderable acquirements in literature, from 
ignorance of the laws of nature, have fallen 
into the same delusions. Formerly a man 
who was endowed with considerable ge- 
nius and knowledge, was reckoned a ma- 
gician. Doctor Bartolo was seized by the 
inquisition at Rome, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, because he unexpectedly cured a 
nobleman of the gout; and the illustrious 
Friar Bacon, because he was better ac- 
quainted with experimental philosophy 
than most persons of the age in which he 
lived, was suspected, even by the learned 
ecclesiastics, of having dealings with the 
devil. Diseases were at those times im- 
puted to fascination, and hundreds of poor 
wretches were dragged to the stake for 
being accessory to them. Mercatus, phy- 
sician to Philip IT. of Spain, relates that he 
had seen a very beautiful woman break a 
steel mirror to pieces, and blast some trees 
by a single glance of her eyes! Josephus 
Telates, that he saw a certain Jew, named 
Eleazar, draw the devil out of an old wo- 
man’s nostrils, by the application of Solo- 
mon’s seal to her nose, in the presence of 
Vespasian. Dr. Mynsight is said to have 
cured several bewitched persons with a 
plaster of assafeetida. How the assafetida 
Was efficacious, was much disputed among 





the learned. Some thought the devil 
might consider such an application as an 
insult, and run off in a passion ; but others 
very sagely observed, that as devils were 
supposed to have eyes and ears, it was 
probable they might hone noses too. James 
the VI., who was famed for his polemics 
and theological acquirements, wrote a trea- 
tise in defence of witchcraft, and per- 
secuted those who opposed his opinions on 
this subject. The pernicious effects in 
mines, occasioned by the explosion of hy- 
drogen gas, were formerly imputed to the 
demons of the mine. Van cinent, Bo- 
dinus, Strozza, and Luther, attributed thun- 
der and meteors to the devil. Socrates 
believed he was guided by ademon. Dr. 
Cudworth, Glanvil and others, wrote in de- 
fence of witchcraft and apparitions. But 
it would be endless to detail all the foolish 
opinions which have been imbibed and 
propagated even by men who pretended to 
genius and learning. 

Besides the opinions to which I have 
now adverted, and which have a di- 
rect tendency to fill the mind with unne- 
cessary apprehensions, there is also an 
immense variety of foolish and erroneous 
opinions which pass current for genuine 
truths among a great majority of mankind. 
That a man has one rib less than a woman 
—that there is a certain Jew still alive, 
who has wandered through the world since 
the crucifixion of Christ—that the coffin 
of Mahomet is suspended in the air be- 
tween two load-stones—that the city of Je- 
rusalem is in the centre of the world—that 
the tenth wave of the sea is greater and 
more dangerous than all the rest—that all 
animals on the land have their correspond- 
ing kind in the sea—that there is a white 
powder which kills without giving a re- 
port—that the blood of a goat will dissolve 
a diamond—that all the stars derive their 
light from the sun—that a candle made of 
human fat, when lighted, will prevent a 
person asleep from awaking, with many 
other similar unfounded positions—are re- 
garded as indisputable truths by thousands, 
whose adherence to tradition and authori- 
ty, and whose indolence and credulity pre- 
vent them from inquiring, with a manly 
independence, into the true state and na- 
ture of things. 

Such are a few, and but a very few, of 
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the superstitious notions and vain fears by 
which the great majority of the human 
race, in every age and country, has been 
enslaved. To have attempted a complete 
enumeration of such hallucinations of the 
human intellect, would have been vain, 
and could only have produced satiety and 
disgust. ‘That such absurd notions should 
ever have prevailed, is a most grating and 
humiliating thought, when we consider the 
noble faculties with which man is endowed. 
That they still prevail in a great measure 
even in our own country, is a striking 

roof that we are as yet but just emerging 
eee the gloom of intellectual darkness. 
The prevalence of such opinions is to be 
regretted, not only on account of the 
groundless alarms they create, but chiefly 
on account of the false ideas they inspire 
with regard to the nature of the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe, and of his arrange- 
ments in the government of the world. 
While a man, whose mind is enlightened 
with true science, perceives throughout all 
nature the most striking evidences of be- 
nevolent design, and rejoices in the benig- 
nity of the Great Parent of the universe— 
while he perceives nothing in the arrange- 
ments of the Creator, in any department 
of his works, which has a direct tendency 
to produce pain to any intelligent or sensi- 
tive existence—the superstitious man, on 
the contrary, contemplates the sky, the air, 
the waters, and the earth, as filled with 
malicious beings, ever ready to haunt him 
with terror, or to plot his destruction. The 
one contemplates the Deity directing the 
movements of the material world, by fixed 
and invariable laws, which none but him- 
self can counteract or suspend; the other 
views them as continually liable to be con- 
trolled by capricious and malignant beings, 
to gratify the most trivial and rere 
passions. How very different, of course, 
must be their conceptions and feelings re- 
a the attributes 1 rg we of 
the Supreme Being! ile the one 


views him as an infinitely wise and benev- 
olent father, whose paternal care and 
goodness inspire confidence and affection ; 
the other must regard him, in a certain de- 
gree, as a capricious being, and offer up his 
adorations under the influence of fear. 





THE HISTORY OF LIFE.—NIGHT. 


NIGHT. 


Nicut! thou ’rt the time for rest, 
When wearied limbs —— 

And on thy calm maternal breast 
The aching eyelids close ; 

Night! thou ’rt the time for rest. 


Night! thou ’rt the time for dreams, 
When visions of the past 


Gush o’er the soul from memory’s streams, 


Too fresh, too fair to last ; 
Night! thou ’rt the time for dreams. 


Night! thou ’rt the time for prayer, 
hen no world-haunted thought 
Disturbs the mind, but, like thine air, 
It is with stillness fraught ; 
Night! thou ’rt the time for prayer. 


Night! thou ’rt the time for grief, 
hich daylight hath suppressed ; 
When pent-up feelings find relief, 
Nor fear the worldling’s jest ; 
Night! thou ’rt the time for grief. 


Night! thou ’rt the time for tears, 
hich no intruders know, 
Whose idle pity, scarce hid tears— 
Would mock them as they flow ; 
Night! thou ’rt the time for tears. 


Night is the time for peace, 
hen gentle thoughts hold sway, 
And all the tempest-passions cease, 
That tear the heart by day ; 
Night is the time for peace. 


Then welcome, gentle night, 
Most welcome—for my soul 

Is wearied of life’s pageant bright, 
And needs thy soft control, 

Then welcome, gentle night. 


THE HISTORY OF LIFE. 
BY B. CORNWALL. 


Day dawned, Within a curtained room, 
Filled to faintness with perfume, 
A lady lay at point of doom. 


Day closed. A child had seen the light, 
But for the lady fair and bright, 
She rested in undreaming night! 
Spring came. 
And near it oftentimes was seen, 

A gentle boy, with thoughtless mien. 


Years fled. He wore a manly face, 


And struggled in the world’s rough race, 
And won at last a lofty place. 


And then, he died! Behold before ye, 
Humanity’s brief sum and story, 
Life, Death, and all there is of—Glory. 





The lady’s grave was green, 


BATTLE OF CORUNA AND DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


From Napier’s Peninsular War. 


BATTLE OF CORUNA AND DEATH OF SIR 
JOHN MOORE, 


Sm John Moore, after having twice 
baffled the emperor’s combinations, was 
still pressed in his retreat with a fury that 
seemed to increase every moment. The 
separation of his light brigades, a measure 
which he reluctantly adopted by the advice 
of his quartermaster-general, had weaken- 
ed the army by three thousand men, yet he 
still possessed nineteen thousand of all 
arms, good soldiers to fight, and strong to 
march, although shaken in discipline by 
the disorders at Valderas, and Astorga ; 
for the general’s exertions to restore order 
and regularity were by many officers 
slightly seconded, and by some with scan- 
dulous levity disregarded. There was no 
choice but to retreat. The astonishing ra- 
pidity with which the emperor had brought 
up his overbearing numbers, and thrust 
the English army into Gallicia, had ren- 
dered the natural strength of that country 
unavailing; the resources were few, even 
for an army in winter quarters, and for 


a campaign in that season, there were 


none at all. All the draught cattle that 
could be procured would scarcely have sup- 
plied the means to transport ammunition 
for two battles, whereas the French, sweep- 
ing the rich plains of Castille with their 
powerful pad might have formed mag- 
azines at Astorga and Leon, and from 
thence have been supplied in abundance, 
while the English were starving. 

Before he advanced from Salamanca, 
Moore, foreseeing that his movement must 
sooner or later end in a retreat, had sent 
officers to examine the roads of Gallicia 
and thé harbors which offered the greatest 
advantages for embarkation ; by the reports 
of those officers, which arrived from day to 
day, and by the state of the magazines 
which he had directed to be formed, his 
measures were constantly regulated.* The 
magazines of Astorga, Benevente, and La- 

eza, were, by untoward circumstances, 
and the deficiency of transport, rendered, 
as we have seen, of no avail beyond the 
Momentary supply they afforded, and part 


* Sir John Moore's Papers. MSS. 
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of. their contents falling into the enemy’s 
hands, gave him some cause of triumph ; 
but those at Villa Franca and Lugo con- 
tained about fourteen days’ consumption, 
and there were other small magazines 
formed on the line of Orense and Vigo. 
More than this could not have been ac- 
complished. It was now only the fifteenth 
day since Sir John Moore had left Sala- 
manca, and already the torrent of war, 
diverted from the south, was foaming 
among the rocks of Gallicia. Nineteen 
thousand British troops, posted in strong 
ground, might have offered battle to very 
superior numbers, but where was the use 
of merely fighting an enemy who had three 
hundred thousand men in Spain? Noth- 
ing could be gained by such a display of 
courage, and the English general, by a 
quick retreat might reach his ships unmo- 
lested, embark, and carrying his army 
from the narrow corner in which it was 
cooped to the southern provinces, establish 
there a good base of operations, and renew 
the war under favorable circumstances. It 
was by this combination of a fleet and 
army, that the greatest assistance could be 
given to Spain, and the strength of Eng- 
land become most formidable. A few 
days’ sailing would carry the troops to Ca-. 
diz, but six weeks’ constant marching 
would not bring the French army from Gal- 
licia to that neighborhood. The northern 
provinces were broken, subdued in spirit, 
and possessed few resources ; the southern 
provinces had scarcely seen an enemy, 
were rich and fertile, and there also was 
the seat of government. Sir John Moore 
reasoning thus, resolved to fall down to the 
coast and embark, with as little loss or de- 
lay as might be; but Vigo, Coruiia, and 
Ferro] were the principal harbors, and 
their relative advantages could not be de- 
termined except by the reports of the en- 
gineers, none of elias so rapidly had the 
crisis of affairs come on, were yet received ; 
and as those reports could only be obtained 
from day to day, the line of retreat became 
of necessity subject to daily change. 
When the Duke of Dalmatia took the 
command of the pursuing army, Hope’s 
and Frazer’s divisions were, as I have said, 
at Villa Franca, Baird’s at ‘Bembibre, the 
reserve and cavalry at Cambarros, six miles 
from Astorga. Behind Cambarros, the 
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mountains of Gallicia rose abruptly, but 
there was no position, because, after the 
first rise at the village of Rodrigatos, the 
ground continually descended to Calcabel- 
los, a small town, only four miles from 
Villa Franca, and the old road of Fonceva- 
don and Ponteferrada, which turned the 
whole line, was choked with the advancing 
columns of the enemy.* The reserve and 
the cavalry therefore marched during the 
night to Bembibre, and on their arrival 
Baird’s division proceeded to Calcabellos ; 
but in the immense wine vaults of Bembi- 
bre many hundred of his men remained 
behind inebriated, the followers of the 
army crowded the houses, and a number 
of Romana’s disbanded men were mixed 
with this heterogeneous mass of marauders, 
drunkards, muleteers, women, and chil- 
dren; the weather was dreadful, and, not- 
withstanding the utmost exertions of the 
general-in-chief, when the reserve marched 
the next morning, the number of those un- 
fortunate wretches was not diminished. 
Leaving a small guard to protect them, 
Sir John Moore proceeded to Calcabellos, 
yet scarcely had the reserve marched out 
of the village, when some French cavelry 


eer. and in a moment the road was 


filled with the miserable stragglers, who 
came crowding after the troops, some with 
shrieks of distress and wild gestures, oth- 
ers with brutal exclamations, while many, 
overcome with fear, threw away their 
arms, while those who nian them 
were too stupidly intoxicated to fire, and 
kept reeling to and fro, alike insensible to 
their danger and to their disgrace. The 
enemy’s horsemen perceiving this, bore at 
a gallop through the disorderly mob, cut- 
ting to the right and left as they passed, 
and riding so close to the columns, that 
the infantry were forced to halt in order to 
check their audacity. 

At Calcabellos the reserve took up a po- 
sition. Baird then marched to Herrerias, 
and the general-in-chief went on to Villa 
Franca. But in that town great excesses 
had been committed by the preceding divi- 
sions ; the magazines were plundered, the 
bakers driven away from the ovens, the 
wine stores forced, and the commissaries 
prevented from making the regular distri- 


* See Colone] Carmichael Smith’s report. 
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butions; the doors of the houses were 
broken, and the scandalous insubordination 
of the soldiers proved that a discreditable 
relaxation of discipline on the part of the 
officers had taken place. Moore arrested 
this disorder, and caused one man taken jn 
the act of plundering a magazine to be 
hanged in the market-place ; then issuing 
severe orders, to prevent a recurrence of 
such inexcusable conduct, he returned to 
Calcabellos, which the enemy were now 
approaching. 

he Guia, a small, but at this season of 
the year a deep stream, run through that 
town, and was crossed by a stone bridge. 
On the Villa Franca side a lofty ridge, 
rough with vineyards and stone walls, was 
occupied by two thousand five hundred in- 
fantry, with a battery of six guns; four 
hundred riflemen, and about the same 
number of cavalry, were posted on a hill 
two miles beyond the river, to watch the 
two roads of Bembibre and Foncevadon. 
In this situation, on the 3d of Jannary, a 
little after noon, the French plese y ty 
bert, approached with six or eight squadrons, 
but observing the ground behind Calcabel- 
los so strongly occupied, demanded rein- 
forcements. Soult, believing that the Eng- 
lish did not mean to make a stand, replied 
by ordering Colbert to charge without de- 
lay, and the latter, stung by the message, 
obeyed with precipitate fury. From one 
of those errors so frequent in war, the Brit- 
ish cavalry, thinking a greater force was 
riding against them, retired at speed to 
Calcabellos, and the riflemen, who, follow- 
ing their orders, had withdrawn when the 
French first came in sight, were just pas- 
sing the bridge, when a crowd of staff-offi- 
cers, the cavalry, and the enemy, came in 
upon them in one mass; in the confusion 
thirty or forty men were taken, and Col- 
bert, then crossing the river, charged on 
the spur up the road. The remainder 
of the riflemen had however thrown them- 
selves into the vineyards, and when the ene- 
my approached within a few yards, opened 
such a deadly fire, that the greatest num- 
ber of the French horsemen were killed on 
the spot, and among the rest Colbert him- 
self ; his fine martial figure, his voice, his 
gestures, and, above all, his great valor, 
had excited the admiration of the British, 
and a general feeling of sorrow was predom- 
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inant when the gallant soldier fell. Some 
French voltigeurs now crossed the river, 
and a few of the 52d regiment descended 
from the upper part of the ridge to the as* 
sistance of the riflemen, when a sharp skir- 
mish commenced, in which two or three 
hundred men of both sides were killed or 
wounded. ‘Towards evening, Merle’s di- 
vision of infantry appeared on the hills in 
front of the town, and made a demonstra- 
tion of crossing opposite to the left of the 
English position, but the battery of the 
latter checked this movement, and night 
coming on the combat ceased. 

As the road from Villa Franca to Lugo 
led through a rugged “ay + the cavalry 
were now sent on to the latter town at 
once, and during the night the French pa- 
troles breaking in upon the rifle piquets, 
wounded some men, but were beaten 
back without being able to discover that 
the English troops had abandoned the po- 
sition. This, however, was the case, and 
the reserve reached Herrerias, a distance 
of eighteen miles, on the morning of the 
4th, Baird’s division being then at Nogales, 
Hope’s and Frazer’s near Lugo. 

At Herrerias, the English general, who 
constantly directed the movements of the 
rear guard himself, received the first re- 
ports of the engineers relative to the har- 
bors. It appeared that Vigo, besides its 
greater distance, offered no ition to 
cover the embarkation, but Corufia and 
Betanzos did. The march to Vigo was of 
necessity abandoned, the ships were direct- 
rs —_ to Corufia, and a a 

eeply regretted the separation of his light 

leiguisn cok forward Nestubctionn for the 
leading division to halt at Lugo, where he 
designed to rally the army, and give battle 
if the enemy would accept it. These im- 

rtant orders were carried to Sir David 

ird by one of the aides-de-camp of the 
commander-in-chief, but Sir David forward- 
ed them by a private dragoon, who got 
drunk and lost the despatch. This blame- 
able irregularity was ruinous to, General 
Frazer’s troops; in lieu of resting two 
days at Lugo, that general, unwitting of 
the order, pursued his toilsome journey to- 
wards St. Jago de Compostella, and then 
returning without food or rest, lost more 
than four — stragglers. 





On the 5th, the reserve having, by a 
forced march of thirty-six miles, gained 
twelve hours’ start of the enemy, reached 
Nogales, at which place they met a large 
convoy of English clothing, shoes, and am- 
munition, intended for Romana’s army,yet 
moving towards the enemy,—a circum- 
stance characteristic of the Spanish mode 
of conducting public affairs. There was a 
bridge at Nogales which the engineers 
failed to destroy, but this was a matter of 
little consequence ; the river was fordable 
above and below, and the general was un- 
willing, unless for some palpable advan- 
tage, which seldom presented itself, to in- 
jure the communications of a country that 

e was unable to serve: moreover, the 
bridges were commonly very solidly con- 
structed, and the arches having little span, 
could be rendered passable again in a 
shorter time than they could be destroyed. 
At this period of the retreat also the road 
was covered with baggage, sick men, wo- 
men, and plunderers, all of whom would 
have been thus sacrificed ; for the peasant- 
ry, although armed, did not molest the 
enemy, but fearing both sides alike, carried 
their effects into the mountains : even there 
the villanous marauders followed them, 
and in some cases were by the Spaniards 
killed,—a just punishment for quitting 
their colors. Under the most favorable 
circumstances, the tail of a retreating force 
exhibits terrible scenes of distress, and on 
the road near Nogales the followers of the 
army were dying fast from cold and hun- 
ger. The soldiers, barefooted, harassed, 
and weakened by their excesses at Bembi- 
bre and Villa Franca, were dropping to the 
rear by hundreds, while broken carts, dead 
animals, and the piteous appearance of wo- 
men with children, struggling or falling 
exhausted in the snow, completed a picture 
of war, which, like Janus, has a double 
face. 

Franceschi, who, after turning Villa 
Franca, had scoured the valley of the Syl 
and captured many Spanish prisoners and 
baggage, now regained the line of march at 
Becerea, and towards evening the French 
army, recovering their lost ground, passed 
Nogales, galling the rear-guard with a 
continual skirmish, and here it was that 
dollars to the amount of twenty-five thou- 
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sand pounds were abandoned.* This 
small sum was kept near head-quarters to 
answer sudden emergencies, and the bul- 
locks that drew it being tired, the general, 
who could not save the money without 
risking an ill-timed action, had it rolled 
down the side of the mountain, whence 
part of it was gathered by the enemy, part 
by the Gallician peasants. The returns 
laid before parliament in 1809 made the 
sum £60,000, and the whole loss during 
the campaign nearly £77,000; butit is easier 
to make an entry of one sum for a treasury 
return, than to state the details accurately ; 
the money-agents were, like the milita 
agents, acting independently, and all losses 
went down under the heed. of abandoned 
treasure. Officers actually present, agree, 
that. the ap treasure abandoned by the 
army was that at Nogales, and that the 
sum was £25,000. When it was ordered 
to be rolled over the brink of the hill, two 
guns, and a battalion of infantry, were en- 
gaged with the enemy to protect it, and 
some person in whose charge the treasure 
was, exclaiming, “ It is money!” the gen- 
ere’ replied, “so are shot and shells.” 
Accidents will happen in wars. An officer 
of the guards had charge of the cars that 
drew this treasure, and in passing a vil- 
lage, another officer observing that the 
bullocks were exhausted, took the pains to 
point out where fresh and strong animals 
were to be found, but the escorting officer, 
either ignorant of, or indifferent to his duty, 
took no notice of this recommendation, and 
continued his march with the exhausted 
cattle. 

- Towards evening the reserve approach- 
ed Constantino, the French were close 
upon the rear, and a hill within a pistol- 
shot of the bridge offered them such an 
advantage, that there was little hope to 
effect the passage without great loss. 
Moore however posted the riflemen and the 
artillery on the hill, so as to mask the 
hasty passage of the reserve, and the ene- 
my, ignorant of the vicinity of a river, were 
cautious, until they saw the guns go off at 
a trot, and the riflemen follow at full speed ; 
then they pursued briskly, but when they 
reached the bridge the British were over, 
and a good line of battle was formed on 


*S, Journal of operations. MS. 
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the other side. A fight commenced, and 
the assailants were continually reinforced 
as their columns of march arrived, yet 
General Paget maintained the post with 
two regiments until nightfall, and then 
retired to Lugo, in front of which the whole 
army was now assembled. 

A few of the French cavalry showed 
themselves on the 6th, but the infantry did 
not appear, and, the 7th, Sir John Moore, 
in a general order, gave a severe but just 
rebuke to the officers and soldiers for their 
previous want of discipline, at the same 
time announcing his intention to offer bat- 
tle. It has been well said that a British 
army may be gleaned in a retreat, but can- 
not be reaped; whatever may be their mis- 
ery, the soldiers will always be found 
clean at review, ready at a fight; and 
scarcely was this order issued, when the 
line of battle, so attenuated before, was 
filled with vigorous men, full of confidence 
and valor. Fifteen hundred had fallen 
in action or dropped to the rear, but as 
three fresh battalions, left by Sir David 
Baird when he first advanced from Astor- 
ga, had rejoined the army between Villa 
Franca and Lugo, nineteen thousand com- 
batants were still under arms. 

The right of the English position was in 
comparatively flat ground, and partially 
protected by a bend of the Minho. The 
centre was amongst vineyards, with low 
stone walls. The left, which was some- 
what withdrawn, rested on the mountains, 
being supported and covered by the cav- 
alry. It was the intention of the gen- 
eral to e e deeply with his right and 
centre, before he closed with his left wing, 
in which he had posted the flower of his 
troops, thinking thus to bring on a decisive 
battle, and trusting to the valor of the 
men to handle the enemy in such sort as 
that he should be glad to let the army con- 
tinue its retreat unmolested. Other hope, 
to re-embark the troops without loss, there 
was none, save by stratagem. Soult, an 
experienced general, commanding soldiers 
habituated to war, might be tempted, but 
could never be forced, to engage in a de- 
cisive battle among those rugged moun- 
tains, where whole days woul pass in 
skirmishing, without any progress being 
made towards crippling an adversary. 

It was mid-day before the French 
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marshal arrived in person at the head of 
ten or twelve thousand men, and the re- 
mainder of his power followed in some 
disarray, for the marches had not been so 
easy but that many even of the oldest sol- 
diers had dropped behind. As the col- 
umns came up, they formed in order of 
battle along a strong mountainous ridge 
fronting the English, and as the latter 
were not distinctly seen, from the inequal- 
ities of the ground, Soult doubted if they 
were all before him; wherefore, taking 
four guns, and some squadrons command- 
ed by Colonel Lallemande, he advanced 
towards the centre, and opened a fire, 
which was immediately silenced by a re- 
ply from fifteen pieces. The marshal 
being then satisfied that something more 
than a rear-guard was in his front, re- 
tired. About an hour after, he made a 
feint on the right, and at the same time 
sent a column of infantry and five guns 
against the left. On that side, the three 
regiments which had lately joined, were 
drawn up, and the French pushing the 
outposts hard, were gaining the advan- 
tage, when Moore arrived, rallied the 
light troops, and with a vigorous charge, 
breaking the adverse column, treated it 
very roughly in the pursuit. The esti- 
mated loss of the French was between 
three and four hundred men. 

As it was now evident that the British 
meant to give battle, the Duke of Dalma- 
tia hastened the march of Laborde’s divi- 
sion, which was still in the rear, and re- 
ag Marshal Ney, who was then at 

illa Franca, to detach a division of the 
sixth corps by the Val des Orres to Orense ; 
Ney, however, merely sent some troops 
into the valley of the Syl, and pushed his 
advanced posts in front as far as Nogales, 
Poyo, and Dancos.* At daybreak, on the 
8th, the two armies were still embattled. 
On the French side, seventeen thousand 
infantry, four thousand cavalry, and fift 
pieces of artillery, were in line, but Soult 
deferred the attack until the 9th.t On 
the English part, sixteen thousand infant- 
ty, eighteen hundred cavalry, and forty 
pieces of artillery, impatiently awaited the 
assault, and blamed their adversary for 
delaying a contest which they ardently 


*S. Journal of operation. MS. t Ibid. 
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desired; yet the darkness fell without a 
shot having been fired, and with it fell 
the English general’s hope to engage his 
enemy on equal terms. What was to be 
done !—assail the French position ?—re- 
main another day in expectation of a bat- 
tle ?—or, in secrecy, gain a march, and 
get on board without being molested, or 
at least obtain time to establish the army 
in a good situation to cover the embarka- 
tion? The first operation was warranted 
neither by present nor by future advan- 
tages, for “ could an inferior army 
expect to cripple a superior one, posted 
as the French were, on a strong moun- 
tain, with an overbearing cavalry to pro- 
tect their infantry, should the latter be 
beaten ; and when twenty thousand fresh 
troops were at the distance of two short 
marches in the rear? The British army 
was not provided to fight above one bat- 
tle; there were no draught cattle, no 
means of transporting reserve ammuni- 
tion, no magazines, no hospitals, no sec- 
ond line, no provisions; a defeat would 
have been ruin, a victory useless. A 
battle is always a serious affair, but two 
battles under such circumstances, though 
both should be victories, would have been 
destruction. But why fight at all, after 
the army had been rallied, and the disas- 
ters of the march from Astorga had been 
remedied ? What, if beating first Soult 
and then Ney, the British had arrived 
once more above Astorga, with perhaps 
ten thousand infantry, and half as many 
hundred cavalry. From the mountains of 
Gallicia, their general might have cast his 
eyes as far as the Sierra Morena, without 
being cheered by the sight of a single 
Spanish army, none existed to aid him, 
none to whom he might give aid. Even 
Mr. Frere acknowledged that at this pe- 
riod, six thousand ill-armed men collected 
at Despefias Peros, formed the only bar- 
rier between the French and Seville, and 
Sir John Moore was sent out, not to 
waste English blood in fruitless battles, 
but to assist the universal Spanish nation. 

The second proposition was decided by 
the state of the magazines ; there was not 
bread for another day’s consumption, re- 
maining in the stores at Lugo. It was 
true that the army was in heart for fight- 
ing, but distressed by fatigue and bad 
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weather, and each moment of delay in- 
creased privations that would soon have 
rendered it inefficient for a campaign in 
the south, the only point where its ser- 
vices could now be effectual.* For two 
whole days, Moore had offered battle, this 
was sufficient to rally the troops, to restore 
order, and to preserve the reputation of 
the army. Lugo was strong ground in 
itself, but it did not cover Corufia—the 
road leading from Orense to St. Jago da 
Compostella turned it; the French ought 
to have been on that line, and there was 
no reason to suppose that they were not; 
Soult, as we have seen, pressed Ney to 
follow it. It was then impossible to re- 
main at Lugo, and useless if it had been 
possible. The general adopted the third 
plan, and prepared to decamp in the 
night; he ordered the fires to be kept 
bright, and exhorted the troops to make 
a great exertion, which he trusted would 
be the last required of them. 

The country immediately in the rear 
of the position, was intersected by stone 
walls, and a number of intricate lanes, 
precautions were taken to mark the right 
tracks, by placing bundles of straw at cer- 


tain distances, and officers were — 


to guide the columns. At ten o’clock, the 
regiments silently quitted their ground, 
and retired in excellent order ; but a moody 
fortune pursued Sir John Moore through- 
out this campaign, baffling his prudence, 
and thwarting his views, as if resolved to 
prove the unyielding firmness of his mind. 
A terrible storm of wind and rain, mixed 
with sleet, commenced as the army broke 
up from the position, the marks were de- 
stroyed, and the guides lost the true direc- 
tion ; only one of the divisions gained the 
main road, the other two were bewildered, 
and when daylight broke, the rear col- 
umns were still near to Lugo. The fa- 
tigue, the depression of mind, occasioned 
by this misfortune, and the want of shoes, 
broke the order of the march, and the strag- 
glers were becoming numerous, when, 
unfortunately, Baird, who was with the 
leading division, thinking to relieve the 
men during a halt which took place in 
the night, desired them to take refuge 
from the weather in some houses a little 


* Sir John Moore’s papers. 
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way off the road. Complete disorganiza. 
tion followed this imprudent act ; from that 
moment it became impossible to make the 
soldiers keep their ranks, plunder suc- 
ceeded, the example was infectious, and 
what with real suffering, and evil propen- 
sity encouraged by this error of inexperi- 
ence, the main body of the army, which 
had bivouacked for six hours in the rain, 
arrived at Betanzos on the evening of the 
9th, in a state very discreditable to its dis- 
cipline. 

The commander-in-chief, with the re- 
serve and the cavalry, as usual, covered 
the march, and in the course of it, he or- 
dered several bridges to be destroyed, but 
the engineers failed of success in every at- 
tempt.* Fortunately, the enemy did not 
come up with the rear before the evening, 
and then only with their cavalry, otherwise 
many prisoners must have fallen into their 
hands ; for the number of stragglers un- 
covered by the passage of the reserve, 
was so numerous, that when pressed, they 
united, under Sergeant Newman, of the 
43d regiment, and repulsed the French 
cavalry themselves: a signal proof that 
the disorder was occasioned as much by 
insubordination in the regiments, as by 
the fatigue of the march. The reserve, 
commanded by General Edward Paget, 
an officer distinguished during the retreat, 
by his firmness, ability, and ardent zeal, 
remained in position, during the night, a 
few miles from Betanzos; the rest of the 
army was quartered in that town, and as 
the enemy could not gather in strength on 
the 10th, the commander-in-chief halted 
that day, and the cavalry passed from the 
rear-guard to the ree 4 of the column. 
The 11th, the French interrupted those 
employed to destroy the bridge of Betan- 
zos, but from some mismanagement, al- 
though the twenty-eighth regiment re- 
pulsed the first skirmishers, the bridge, 
constructed of wood, was only partially 
destroyed. In the mean time, Sir John 
Moore assembled the army in one solid 
mass. The loss of men in the march 
from Lugo to Betanzos had been greater 
than that in all the former part of the 
retreat, added to all the waste of the move- 
ment in advance, and the loss sustained 


* Mr. James Moore’s Narrative. 
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in the different actions ; nevertheless, four- 
teen or fifteen thousand infantry were still 
in column, and by an orderly march to 
Corufia, under the personal direction of 
the commander-in-chief, demonstrated, that 
inattention and the want of experience in 
the officers, was the true cause of those 
disorders, which had afflicted the army 
far more than the sword of the enemy, or 
the rigor of the elements. 

As the troops approached Coruiia, the 
general’s looks were directed towards the 
harbor, but an open expanse of water pain- 
fully convinced him, that to fortune at 
least, he was no way beholden; contrary 
winds still detained the fleet at Vigo, and 
the last consuming exertion made by the 
army, was rendered fruitless! The men 
were put into quarters, and their leader 
awaited the progress of events. 

The bridge of E] Burgo was destroyed, 
and also that of Cambria, situated a few 
miles up the Mero river, but the engineer 
employed at the latter, mortified at the 
former failures, was so anxious to perform 
his duty in an effectual manner, that he 
remained too near the mine, and was 
killed by the explosion. Meanwhile, three 
divisions occupied the town and suburbs 
of Corufia, and the reserve was posted 
between the village of El Burgo, and the 
road of St. Jago de Compostella. For 
twelve days, these hardy soldiers had cov- 
ered the retreat, during which time they 
had traversed eighty miles of road in two 
marches, passed several nights under arms 
in the snow of the mountains, were seven 
times engaged with the enemy, and now 
assembled at the outposts, having fewer 
men missing from the ranks, including 
those who had fallen in battle, than any 
other division in the army: an admirable 
instance of the value of good discipline, 
and a manifest proof of the malignant in- 
Justice with which Sir John Moore has 
been accused of precipitating his retreat 
beyond the measure of human strength. 
_The town of Coruiia, although suffi- 
ciently strong to oblige an enemy to break 
ground before it, was weakly fortified, and 
to the southward commanded by some 
heights close to the walls. Sir John 
Moore, therefore, caused the land front 
to be strengthened, and occupied the cit- 
adel, but disarmed the sea face of the 
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works, and the inhabitants cheerfully and 
honorably joined in the labor, although 
they were fully aware that the English 
intended to embark, and that they would 
incur the enemy’s anger by taking a part 
in the military operations. Such flashes 
of light from the dark cloud which at this 
moment covered Spain, may startle the 
reader, and make him doubt if the Span- 
iards could have been so insufficient to 
their own defence, as they have been rep- 
resented in the course of this history. I 
answer, that the facts were as I have told 
them, and that it was such paradoxical 
indications of character that deceived the 
world at the time, and induced men to be- 
lieve that that reckless, daring defiance of 
the power of France, so loudly proclaimed 
by the patriots, would be strenuously sup- 
ported. Of proverbially vivid imagination 
and quick resentments, the Spaniards feel 
and act individually rather than nation- 
ally, and during this war, that which ap- 
peared constancy of purpose, was but a 
repetition of momentary fury; a succes- 
sion of electric sparks, generated by a 
constant collision with the French army, 
and daily becoming fainter as custom re- 
conciled them to those injuries and insults 
which are commonly the attendants of 
war. 

Procrastination and improvidence are 
the besetting sins of the nation. At this 
moment, large magazines of arms and 
ammunition, which had been sent in the 
early part of the preceding year from 
England, were still in Corufia, unappro- 
ptiated and unregarded by a nation in- 
fested with three hundred thousand enc- 
mies, and having a hundred thousand 
soldiers unclothed, and without weapons. 
Three miles from the town, they had 
piled four thousand barrels of powder in a 
magazine built upon a hill, and a smaller 
quantity, collected in another storehouse, 
was at some distance from the first. To 

revent them falling a prey to the enemy, 
ene caused both to be exploded on the 
with 
ouses 


13th, and the inferior one blew ~ 
a terrible noise, which shook the 

in the own; but when the train reached 
the great store, there ensued a crash like 
the bursting forth of a volcano; the earth 
trembled for miles, the rocks were torn 
from their basis, and the agitated waters 
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rolled the vessels as in a storm; a vast 
column of smoke and dust, shooting out 
fiery sparks from its sides, arose perpen- 
dicularly and slowly to a great height, 
and then a shower of stones, and frag- 
ments of all kinds, bursting out of it with 
a roaring sound, killed many persons who 
remained too near the spot. Stillness, 
slightly interrupted by the lashing of the 
waves on the shore, succeeded, and the 
business of the war went on. The next 
measure was a painful one; for the ground 
in front of Corufia is impracticable for 
cavalry, and as the horses were generally 
foundered, and it was impossible to em- 
bark them all in the face of an enemy, a 
great number were reluctantly ordered to 
be shot ; these poor animals, already worn 
down and feet broken, would otherwise 
have been distributed among the French 
cavalry, or used as draft cattle, until death 
relieved them from procrastinated suffer- 


ings. 

But the French were now collecting in 
force on the Mero, and it became neces- 
sary to choose a position of battle. A 
chain of rocky elevations, commencing on 
the sea-coast north-west of the place, and 
ending on the Mero just behind the vil- 
lage of El Burgo, offered an advantageous 
line of defence, covered by a branch of 
the Mero, which, washing a part of the 
base, would have obliged the enemy to 
advance by the road of Compostella. This 
ridge was, however, too extensive for the 
English army, and if not wholly occupied, 
the French might have carne, it by the 
right, and moved along a succession of 
eminences to the very gates of Coruifia. 
There was no alternative, but to take pos- 
session of an inferior range, jasvesl § as 
it were within the other, and completely 
commanded by it within cannon shot ; here 
therefore, the army was posted. Mean- 
while, the French army had been so ex- 
hausted with continual toil, that it was 
not completely assembled on the Mero be- 
fore the 12th. On that day, the infantry 
took post opposite El Burgo, the cavalry 
of La Housaye lined the river as far as 
the Ocean, and Franceschi, crossing at 
the bridge of Celas, seven miles higher up 
the river, intercepted some stores arriving 
from St. Jago, and made a few prisoners. 
The 14th, the bridges at El Burgo being 
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rendered practicable for artillery, two dj- 
visions of infantry, and one of cavalry, 
passed the river, and to cover this march, 
some guns opened on the English posts, 
but were soon silenced by a superior fire, 
In the evening, the transports from Vigo 
hove in sight, and soon after entered the 
harbor of Corufia, and the dismounted 
cavalry, the sick, all the best horses, and 
fifty-two pieces of artillery, were em- 
barked during the night, eight British 
and four Spanish guns only being re. 
tained on shore ready for action. 

On the 15th, Laborde’s division arrived. 
The French then occupied the great ridge 
enclosing the British position, placed their 
right on the intersection of the roads lead- 
ing from St. Jago and Betanzos, and their 
left upon a rocky eminence which over- 
looked both lines;* after this they ex- 
tended their cavalry, supported by some 
troops on their own left, and a slight skir- 
mish took place in the valley below. The 
English piquets opposite the right of the 
French, also got engaged, and were so 
galled by the fire of two guns, that Col- 
onel M’Kenzie, of the fifth regiment, 
pushed out with some companies to seize 
the battery; a line of infantry, hitherto 
concealed by some stone walls, immedi- 
ately arose, and poured in such a fire of 
musketry, that the colonel was killed, and 
his men forced back with loss. 

In the course of the night, Soult with 
great difficulty established a battery of 
eleven heavy guns on the rocks which 
closed the left of his line of battle, and 
then formed his order of battle.t La- 
borde’s division was posted on the right, 
having one half on the high ground, and 
the other half on the descent towards the 
river. Merle’s division was in the centre. 
Mermet’s division formed the left. The 
position was covered in front of the right, 
yy the villages of Palavia Abaxo and 

ortosa, and in front of the centre by a 
wood. The left was secured by the rug- 
ged heights where the great battery was 
established, which was about twelve hun- 
dred yards from the right of the British 
line, and midway the little village of 
Elvina was held by the piquets of the 
fiftieth British regiment. The late ar- 


* Noble’s Expedition de Gallice. t Ibid. 
+ Sir John Moore’s Letter to Lord Castlereagh. 
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‘val of the transports, the increasing force 
of the enemy, = the disadvantageous 
nature of the ground, had greatly aug- 
mented the difficulty and danger of the 
embarkation, and several general officers 
now proposed to the commander-in-chief, 
that he should negotiate for leave to retire 
to his ships upon terms. There was little 
chance of ae a proposal being agreed to 
by the enemy, and there was no reason 
to try. The army had suffered, but not 
from defeat; its situation was dangerous, 
but far from desperate; wherefore the 
general would not consent to remove the 
stamp of energy and prudence, which 
marked his retreat, by a negotiation that 
would have given an appearance of timid- 
ity and indecision to his previous opera- 
tions, as opposite to their real character 
as light is to darkness; his high spirit 
and clear judgment revolted at the idea, 
and he rejected the degrading advice 
without hesitation. 

All the encumbrances of the army were 
shipped in the night of the 15th and 
morning of the 16th, and everything was 
prepared to withdraw the fighting men as 
soon as the darkness would permit them 
to move without being perceived ; and the 
recautions taken would, without doubt, 
Lie insured the success of this difficult 
operation, but a more glorious event was 
destined to give a melancholy but grace- 
ful termination to the campaign. About 
two o'clock in the afternoon, a general 
movement along the French line gave 
notice of an approaching battle, and the 
British infantry, fourteen thousand five 
hundred strong, immediately occupied the 
inferior range of hills already spoken of. 
The right was formed by Baird’s division, 
and, from the oblique direction of the 
ridge, approached the enemy, while the 
centre and left were of necessity withheld 
in such a manner that the French battery 
on the rocks raked the whole of the line. 
General Hope’s division, crossing the main 
road, prolonged Baird’s line to the left, 
and occupied strong ground abutting on 
the muddy bank of the Mero. A brigade 
of Baird’s division remained in column 
behind the right wing, and in like man- 
net, a brigade of Hope’s division was be- 
hind the left wing, while Paget’s reserve, 
Posted at Airis, a small village in rear of 
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the centre, looked down the valley which 
separated Baird’s right from the hills oc- 
cupied by Franceschi’s cavalry; a bat- 
talion detached from the reserve, kept 
these horsemen in check, and was itself 
connected with the main body by a chain 
of skirmishers extended across the valley. 
Fraser’s division held the heights imme- 
diately before the gates of Coruiia, watch- 
ing the coast road, but it was also ready 
to succor any point. 

These dispositions were dictated by the 
nature of the ground, which was very fa- 
vorable to the enemy; for Franceschi’s 
cavalry reached mae to the village of 
San Cristoval, a mile beyond Baird’s right, 
and hence Sir John Moore was forced 
to weaken his front and keep Fraser’s 
division in reserve, until Soult’s attack 
should be completely unfolded. There 
was, however, one advantage on the Brit- 
ish side; many thousand new English 
muskets, found in the Spanish stores, 
were given to the troops in lieu of their 
rusty, battered arms, and as their ammu- 
nition was also fresh, their fire was far 
better sustained than that of the enemy. 

When Laborde’s division arrived, the 
French force was not less than twenty 
thousand men, and the Duke of Dalmatia 
made no idle evolutions of display, for 
distributing his lighter guns along the 
front of his position, he opened a fire 
from the heavy battery on his left, and 
instantly descended the mountain with 
three columns, covered by clouds of skir- 
mishers. The British piquets were dri- 
ven back in disorder, and the village of 
Elvina was carried by the first French 
column, which then dividing, attempted 
to turn Baird’s right by the valley, and 
to break his front at the same time. The 
second column made against the English 
centre, and the third attacked Hope’s left 
at the village of Palavia Abaxo. The 
weight of Soult’s guns over-matched the 
English six-pounders, and the shot swept 
the position to the centre; but Sir John 
Moore observing that, according to his 
expectations, the enemy did not show any 
body of infantry beyond that, which mov- 
ing up the valley, outflanked Baird’s 
right, ordered General Paget to carry the 
a ws of the reserve to where the de- 


tached regiment was posted, and, as he 
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had before arranged with him, to turn the 
left of the French attack and menace the 

eat battery. Meanwhile, he directed 

raser to support Paget, and then throw- 
ing back the fourth regiment, which 
formed the right of Baird’s division, he 
opened a heavy fire upon the flank of the 
troops penetrating up the valley, while 
the fiftieth and forty-second regiments 
met those breaking through Elvina. The 
ground about that village being inter- 
sected by stone walls and hollow roads, 
a severe scrambling fight ensued, the 
French were forced back with great loss, 
and the fiftieth regiment entering the vil- 
lage with them, after a second struggle 
drove them beyond it. Seeing this, the 
general ordered up a battalion of the 
guards to fill the void in the line made 
by the advance of those regiments, where- 
upon the forty-second, with the exception 
sof its grenadiers, mistaking his intention, 
retired, and at that moment, the enemy 
being reinforced, renewed the fight be- 
yond the village; the officer commanding 
the fiftieth* was wounded and taken pris- 


* The author’s eldest brother; he was said to be 
slain. When the French renewed the attack on El- 
vina, he was somewhat in advance of that village, 
and alone, for the troops were scattered by the nature 
of the ground. Being hurt in the leg, he endeavored 
to retire, but was overtaken, and thrown to the a 
with five wounds; a French drummer rescued him, 
and when a soldier with whom he had been strug- 
gling made a second attempt to kill him, the drum- 
mer once more interfered. The morning after the 
battle, Marshal Soult sent his own sutgeon to Major 
Napier, and, with a kindness and consideration very 
uncommon, wrote to Napoleon, desiring that his pris- 
oner might not be sent to France, which, from the 
system of refusing exchanges, would have ruined his 
professional prospects; the drummer also, received 
the cross of the legion of honor. When the second 
corps quitted Corufia, Marshal Soult recommended 
his prisoner to the attention of Marshal Ney, and the 
latter treated him rather with the kindness of a friend 
than the civility of an enemy; he lodged him with 
the French consul, supplied him with money, gave 
him a Ey sare invitation to his house, and not only 
refrained from sending him to France, but when by a 
flag of truce he knew that Major Napier’s mother 
was mourning for him as dead, he permitted him, 
and with him the few soldiers taken in the action, to 
go at once to England, merely exacting a promise that 
none should serve until exchanged. I would not have 
touched at all upon these private adventures, were it 
not that gratitude demands a public acknowledgment 
of such generosity, and that demand is rendered more 
imperative by the after misfortunes of Marshal Ney. 

t brave and noble-minded man’s fate is but too 
well known! He who had fought five hundred bat- 
tles for France, not one against her, was shot as a 
traitor! Could the bitterest enemy of the Bourbons 
have more stronlgy marked the difference between 
their interests and those of the nation ? 
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oner, and Elvina then became the scene 
of a second struggle, which being ob. 
served by the commander-in-chief, he ad. 
dressed a few animating words to the 
forty-second, and caused it to return to 
the attack. During this time, Paget, with 
the reserve, had descended into the yal. 
ley, and the line of the skirmishers bein 
thus supported, vigorously checked the 
advance of the enemy’s troops in that 
quarter, while the fourth regiment galled 
their flank ; at the same time the centre 
and left of the army also became engaged, 
Sir David Baird was severely wounded, 
and a furious action ensued along the line, 
in the valley, and on the hills, 

Sir John Moore, while earnestly watch- 
ing the result of the fight about the village 
of Elvina, was struck on the left breast by 
a cannon shot; the shock threw him from 
his horse with violence, but he rose again 
in a sitting posture, his countenance un- 
changed, and his steadfast eye still fixed 
upon the regiments engaged in his front, 
no sigh betraying a sensation of pain. In 
a few moments, when he was satisfied that 
the troops were gaining ground, his coun- 
tenance brightened, and he suffered hin- 
self to be taken to the rear. Then was 
seen the dreadful nature of his hurt. The 
shoulder was shattered to pieces, the arm 
was hanging by a piece of skin, the ribs 
over the heart were broken, and bared of 
flesh, and the muscles of the breast torn 
into long strips, which were interlaced by 
their recoil from the dragging of the shot. 
As the soldiers placed him in a blanket 
his sword got entangled, and the hilt en- 
tered the wound. Captain Hardinge, a 
staff-officer, who was near, attempted to 
take it off, but the dying man * 
him, saying, “Jt is as well as it is. I had 
rather it should go out of the field with 
me ;” and in that manner, so becoming 
to a soldier, Moore was borne from the 
fight.* 

Meanwhile, the army was rapidly gain- 
ing ground. The reserve overthrowing 
everything in the valley, obliged La Hous- 
saye’s dragoons, who had dismounted, 
to retire, turned the enemy on that side, 
and even approached the eminence upon 
which the great battery was posted; on 
the left, Colonel Nichols, at the head of 


* Mr. James Moore’s Narrative. Hardinge’s Letter. 
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companies of the fourteenth, carried 
Palavia baxo, which General Foy de- 
fended but feebly; in the centre, the ob- 
stinate dispute for Elvina had terminated 
in favor of the British, and when the 
icht set in, their line was considerably 
advanced beyond the original position of 
the morning, while the French were fall- 
ing back in confusion. If at this time 
Geazral Fraser’s division had been brought 
into action along with the reserve, the 
enemy could har ly have escaped a signal 
overthrow ; for the little ammunition Soult 
had been able to bring up was nearly ex- 
hausted, the river Mero, with a full tide, 
was behind him, and the difficult commu- 
nication by the bridge of El Burgo was 
alone open for a retreat. On the other 
hand, to continue the action in the dark, 
was to tempt fortune; the French were 
still the most numerous, and their ground 
was strong, moreover the disorder they 
were in, offered such a favorable oppor- 
tunity to get on board the ships, that Sir 
John Hope, upon whom the command of 
the army had devolved, satisfied with hav- 
ing repulsed the attack, judged it more 
prudent to pursue the original plan of em- 
barking during the night. This operation 
was effected without delay, the arrange- 
ments being so complete that neither con- 
fusion nor difficulty occurred. The piquets, 
kindling a number of fires, covered the 
retreat of the columns, and being them- 
selves withdrawn at daybreak, were em- 
barked, under the protection of General 
Hill’s brigade, which was posted near the 
ramparts of the town. 

en the morning dawned, the French, 
observing that the British had abandoned 
their position, pushed forward some bat- 
talions to the heights of St. Lucie, and 
= — succeeded in eye a 
ttery, which playing upon the shippin 
in the harbor ame 2 ound deal of itsore 
der among the transports ; several masters 
cut their cables, and four vessels went 
ashore, but the troops being immediately 
removed by the men-of-war’s boats, the 
stranded vessels were burnt, and the whole 
fleet at last got out of harbor. General 
Hill’s brigade then embarked from the cit- 
adel, while General Beresford, with a rear 
guard, kept possession of that work until 
the 18th, when the wounded being all put 
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on board, his troops likewise embarked ; 
the inhabitants faithfully maintained the 
town against the French, and the fleet 
sailed for England. ‘The loss of the Brit- 
ish was never officially published, but was 
estimated at eight hundred, and that of 
the French at three thousand. The latter 
is undoubtedly an exaggeration, yet it 
must have been very great, for the arms 
of the Eng ish were all new, the ammu- 
nition fresh, and whether from the pecu- 
liar construction of our muskets, the phy- 
sical strength and coolness of the men, or 
from all combined, it is certain that the 
fire of an English line, is the most destruc- 
tive known. The nature of the ground, 
also, prevented any movement of artillery 
on either side, and the French columns in 
their attack were exposed to grape, which 
they could not return because of the dis- 
tance of their batteries. 

Thus ended the retreat to Corufia; a 
transaction which, up to this day, has 
called forth as much of falsehood and ma- 
lignity, as servile and interested writers 
could offer to the unprincipled leaders of a 
base faction, but which posterity will re- 
gard as a genuine example of ability and 
patriotism. From the spot where he fell, 
the general, who had conducted it, was 
carried to the town by a party of soldiers; 
his blood flowed fast, and the torture of 
the wound was great, yet such was the 
unshaken firmness of his mind, that those 
about him, judging from the resolution of 
his countenance that his hurt was not 
morta!, expressed a hope of his rey 
hearing this, he looked steadfastly at the 
injury for a moment, and then said, “No, 
I feel that to be impossible.”"* Several 
times he caused his attendants to stop and 
turn him round, that he might behold the 
field of battle, and when the firing indi- 
cated the advance of the British, he dis- 
covered his satisfaction, and permitted 
the bearers to proceed. Being brought to 
his lodgings, the surgeons examined his 
wound, but there was no hope, the pain 
increased, and he = with great diffi- 
culty. At intervals, he asked if the French 
were beaten, and addressing his old friend, 
Colonel Anderson, he said, “You know 
that I always wished to die this way.”t 

* Captain Hardinge’s Letter. 
+ Mr. James Moore’s Narrative. 
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Again he asked if the enemy were de- 
feated, and being told they were, observed, 
“ Itis a great satisfaction to me, to know we 
have beaten the French.” His countenance 
continued firm and his thoughts clear; 
once only, when he spoke of his mother, 
he became agitated ; but he often inquired 
after the safety of his friends, and the offi- 
cers of his staff, and he did not even in 
this moment forget to recommend those 
whose merit had given them claims to 

romotion. His strength failed fast, and 
fife was just extinct, when with an unsub- 
dued spirit, as if anticipating the baseness 
of his posthumous calumniators, he ex- 
claimed, “‘ I hope the people of England 
will be satisfied! I hope my country will 
do me’ justice!” In a few minutes after- 
wards he died, and his corpse, wrapped in 
a military cloak, was interred by the offi- 
cers of his staff in the citadel of Coruiia, 
the guns of the enemy paid his funeral 
honors, and Soult, with a noble feeling of 
respect for his valor, raised a monument to 
his memory. 

Thus ended the career of Sir John 
Moore, a man whose uncommon capacity 
was sustained by the purest virtue, and 
governed by a disinterested patriotism 
more in keeping with the primitive than 
the luxurious age of a great nation. His 
tall graceful person, his dark searching 
eyes, strongly defined forehead, and singu- 
larly expressive mouth, indicated a noble 
disposition and a refined understanding, 
while the lofty sentiments of honor habit- 
ual to his mind, being adorned by a subtle 
playful wit, gave him, in conversation, an 
ascendency that he always preserved b 
the decisive vigor of his actions. e 
maintained the right with a vehemence 
bordering on fiereeness, and every im- 
portant transaction in which he was en- 
gaged increased his reputation for talent, 
and confirmed his character as a stern 
enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to merit, 
a just and faithful servant of his country. 
The honest loved him, the dishonest feared 
him ; for while he lived he did not shun, 
but scorned and spurned the base, and with 
characteristic propriety, they spurned at 
him when he was dead. 

A soldier from his earliest youth, Moore 
thirsted for the honors of his profession, 
and feeling that he was worthy to lead a 
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British army, hailed the fortune that placed 
him at the head of the troops destined for 
Spain. As the stream of time passed, the 
inspiring hopes of triumph disappeared 
but the austerer glory of suffering =. 
mained, and with a firm heart he accepted 
that gift of a severe fate. Confiding jy 
the strength of his genius, he disregarded 
the clamors of presumptuous ignorance 
and opposing sound military views to the 
foolish projects so insolently thrust upon 
him by the ambassador, he conducted his 
long and arduous retreat with sagacity, 
intelligence, and fortitude; no insult dis. 
turbed, no falsehood deceived him, no 
remonstrance shook his determination ; for- 
tune frowned without subduing his con. 
stancy; death struck, but the spirit of the 
man remained unbroken when his shat- 
tered body scarcely afforded it a habitation. 
Having done all that was just towards 
others, he remembered what was due to 
himself; neither the shock of the mortal 
blow, nor the lingering hours of acute pain 
which preceded his dissolution, could quell 
the pride of his gallant heart, or lower the 
dignified feeling with which, conscious of 
merit, he at the last moment asserted his 
right to the gratitude of the country he hai 
served so truly. 

If glory be a distinction, for such a man 
death is not a leveller! 





NAPOLEON AT ROCHEFORT. 
BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU.* 


I spent several days in a close inspec: 
tion of the arsenal of Rochefort, and the 
fleet ; but before entering upon this impor 
tant subject, I will insert an episode rels- 
tive to my worthy and estimable compar 
ion and guide in these visits, It was m 
good fortune speedily to procure the frient- 
ship of this excellent man, in so high 
degree, that he even entrusted me with au 
important memoir, with the permission (0 

ublish it—a permission which he hal 
itherto invariably refused, even at the 
earnest solicitation of the most distin 


*From a work by the Prines, entitled, “Egy 
under Mehemet Ali.” 
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guished men. This memoir contains more 
itive information than we have ever 
received on that obscure portion of the his- 
tory of Napoleon which relates to his stay 
at Rochefort, and which is not to be met 
with in the writings of Las Cases, Norvins, 
Capefigue, and others.* It will be clearly 
rceived, from the document, that if Na- 
Jeon had to end his days in moral torture 
at St. Helena, it was by no means a con- 
sequence of the insuperable difficulty of 
his escaping from France, but that it arose, 
on the one hand, from the machinations of 
the petty Camarilla. by whom he was sur- 
as at Rochefort, and who, with few 
exceptions, far from being disposed to sac- 
rifice themselves for the emperor, thought 
only of their own interest, and of their own 
danger; and, on the other hand, from the 
magnanimity of Napoleon himself, who 
disdained to expose those whom he looked 
upon as his faithful friends, to the possible 
fate of an ignominious death, in order to 
save his own person. Lastly, the romantic 
idea, which he had strangely conceived of 
English generosity, may certainly have 
contributed its share. The glory of the 


emperor has undoubtedly lost nothing by 
it. The close of his great career was thus 
tendered infinitely more tragic, and has 
more infallibly secured to him the deepest 


sympathy of posterity, to the latest moment 
of his life, than if he had sunk into 
obscurity in the prosaic life of a private 
man, either in England or in America. 
The force of circumstances rendered it 
impossible for Napoleon ever again to take 
an active part in the history of the world. 
Fortune, therefore, bestowed upon him all 
she still could give—a catastrophe peculiar 
to himself! Notwithstanding his hard 
fate, his glory remained unimpaired— 
enough for him, who desired only to live 
for ‘agreng, 

n the following memoir, I have at- 
tempted nothing beyond a faithful transla- 
tion, since the simple, honest, and unaf- 
fected words of Besson would only have 
lost by any adventitious ornaments or 
remarks. He has, however, merely touched 
upon several points which, in the course of 
conversation, he finished in fuller colors ; I 


*I wrote this in 1837, and I am unacquainted with 
suet that may hate since been published on the 
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am not authorized to repeat what was thus 
communicated ; but nothing material will, 
on this account, escape the penetration of 
the attentive reader. 


“ The emperor,” says Besson, “ arrived 
at Rochefort early in the morning of the 
3d of July. I was at that time a lieuten- 
ant attached to the general staff of the 
marine. As I easily perceived that the 
commander of the two frigates, which the 
provisional government had placed at the 
oe of the emperor, manifested very 
little inclination to compromise himself, in 
order to perform a sacred duty—that is, to 
risk ever hing. even his life, to save his 
Majesty from his enemies—I quickly con- 
ceived the plan of taking his place, and 
making an offer to the emperor to convey 
him to the United States, on board one of 
the vessels belonging to my father-in-law, 
which had been consigned to me at the 
beginning of the year 1815.* I was 
therefore obliged to communicate the whole 
plan to my wife, and her ‘reply fully 
answered my expectations. ‘The em- 
peror,’ she immediately said, ‘is placed in 
such a situation, that it would be the 
highest honor for any one to deliver him 
from it. Offer him the best sailer among 
my father’s three ships, and take the com- 
mand of it yourself, if his Majesty wishes 
it. As for me, do not make yourself 
uneasy on my account, though I know very 
well that every means will be taken to 
annoy me. I am ready rather to suffer 
anything, than to hinder you from perform- 
ing so great an action.’ 

“TI accordingly waited, without delay, 
on Marshal Bertrand, to whom I was pre- 
viously known, and communicated my plan 
to him. The very same evening I was 
presented to the emperor, who acceded to 
my project, after having made some unim- 
portant modifications. Upon this, I imme- 
diately concluded a simulated contract 
respecting the cargo, with Count Las 
Cases. demanded no reward for the 
owners, beyond the repayment of the 
expense of the expedition. M. de Bonne- 
foix, maritime prefect of the fifth arrondise- 
ment, likewise gave his consent; and I 
received from that honorable officer, whose 


* Besson had married a wealthy Danish lady. 
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conduct in the whole affair was as noble 
and generous as every other action of his 
life, an official order implicitly to follow the 
will of the emperor; to convey him, if he 
‘desired it, to the United States, and then 
to return to France, to render an account 
of my mission. 

os My hastily prepared project consisted 
of the following particulars :— 

“The Magdalena yacht, under Danish 
colors, which was built at Kiel in 1812, to 
act against the English cruisers in the 
Baltic, was to take on board a cargo of 
brandy consigned to America. She was 
to be furnished with two charter parties, 
one for Kiel, the other for New York. 
Five empty casks, lined with mattresses, 
were placed in the hold, between two rows 
of hogsheads of brandy, to conceal five 
persons in case the vessel should be 
searched. In the cabin, below the English 
fire-place, there was a trap-door which 
communicated with the above place in the 
hold, which was furnished with sufficient 
provisions for five days. Fresh air was 
conveyed to the casks, by very carefully 
concealed pipes, which issued under the 
beds in the cabin. Thus fitted out, the 
ship was to proceed to the island of Aix, 
and there cast anchor among the small ves- 
sels which were waiting at that port to put 
tosea. There the necessary effects for the 
passengers were to be put on board, twenty- 
four hours previous to their own embarka- 
tion, and when everything was arranged 
the yacht was to sail, and proceed fiom the 
Perthuis Breton, between the continent and 
the island, and then to go to the island of 
Noirmoutier, and thence to Ushant, whence 
she was to sail for the high seas. 

“ By taking this direction it was almost 
impossible not to succeed ; for the English 
were at that time off the Gironde and the 
entrance of the Perthuis d’Antioche, that is 
to say, precisely on the opposite side. 
This was in fact proved in the sequel; for 
the Magdalena really took that course with 
perfect safety, only one day before the 
unhappy embarkation of the emperor on 
board the Bellerophon, and did not meet 
with a single enemy’s cruiser on her whole 
voyage. 

“ As soon as the plan so arranged had 
been finally accepted, Marshal Bertrand 
gave orders to Count Las Cases, to hasten 





everything that was still necessary for the 
execution. Messrs. Roy, Bré, & Co., of 
Rochefort, were or to load the ves. 
sel, and to furnish the necessary papers, 
I took everything else upon myself, and 
the better to avoid exciting suspicion, I dis. 
guised myself as the = in of a mer- 
chantman from the north, (captaine du 
nord.) The success was complete; for 
General Becher did not discover that | 
belonged to the French navy till Napoleon 
went on board the Bellerophon, and it was 
on this occasion that he said to me, ‘I am 
sorry, captain, that you have so seriously 
compromised yourself by your zeal: your 
plan, I must confess, deserved a better 
fate.’ 

“ So much activity was manifested in the 
preparations, that I left Rochefort early on 
the 6th of July, for Marennes, in order to 
receive the brandy necessary for the cargo 
of the Magdalena. On the 10th I pro. 
ceeded to the island of Aix, where I learnt 
that the emperor was on board the Saale, 
and that he was wholly abandoned by 
Captain Philibert, the commander of that 
frigate, who declared to him, that the 
presence of an English ship off the entrance 
of the Perthius d’Antioche, was an insu- 
perable obstacle to his Majesty’s departure, 
as he, Captain Philibert, had the strictest 
orders not to expose himself and his crew 
to the danger of an uncertain encounter, in 
order to secure the personal safety of the 
emperor. Captain Pornée, commander of 
the Medusa frigate, behaved in a very dif- 
ferent manner. That brave officer offered 
to the emperor to take him on board his 
vessel, and either secure his safe retreat, or 
to die with him; adding, that he might 
indeed be sunk, but that he pledged his 
word of honor never to surrender. This 
generous offer had no better fate than 
mine, as will be seen in the sequel; and 
the only motive which deterred the em- 
peror, was his repugnance to expose those 
followed him to such an uncertain 
ate. 

“The emperor hereupon left the Saale 
frigate at nine o’clock, P. M. . 

“T was summoned the same evening t0 
the emperor, who received me with great 
kindness, and desired me immediately to 
embark all his effects and those of his 
suite. I accordingly commenced at ten 
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o'clock, and at midnight all was ready, so 
that nothing remained to be done except 
taking the passengers on board. I must 
here mention a circumstance which had 
nearly cost me my life. All the points of 
the island were well guarded, and particu- 
larly that part opposite to which the Mag- 
dalena lay at anchor. I had selected a 
spot for our embarkation which was about 
fifty paces distant from a marine post, and 
in order to prevent any mistake, I had 
requested Count Bertrand to give notice to 
the commander of the post to pay no atten- 
tion to the noise which he might hear be- 
tween ten and twelve o’clock that night. Be- 
ing convinced that we might now commence 
our operations without being disturbed, we 
all proceeded to work, but we had scarcely 
embarked a small part of the luggage when 
a fire of musketry was directed at us, which 
unfortunately took effect, broke the arm of 
one of my an who was standing next 
me, and riddled our boat like a sieve. I 
instantly leaped on shore, at the risk of 
being shot, and hastened to the post, where 
I soon set matters to rights. Nobody 
there had received any notice, but the 
brave soldiers, who heard us speaking 
German, mistook it for English, and fired 
at us accordingly. 

“A little before midnight, I repaired to 
the emperor, and informed him that ail 
was ready and the wind favorable. His 
majesty replied, that it was impossible to 
depart that night, because he expected 
King Joseph. ‘Go down,’ he added, ‘ and 
take some supper with Bertrand. He will 
communicate to you a new project; give 
him your opinion of it, and then come back 
to me.’ 

“The emperor manifested great compo- 
sure, yet he seemed to be thoughtful, and 
I mention this circumstance only to contra- 
dict the publications of the day, which uni- 
versally affirm that Napoleon was asleep 
almost the whole time that he was at 
ochefort, and was so cast down by his 
situation, that he was unable to determine 
on the adoption of any plan. On the con- 
trary, I did not find him in the least cast 
down or agitated ; he fre uently, as usual, 

recourse to his snuff-box, and. at the 
same time listened very attentively to all 
that was said to him, but he appeared to 
me; to look with too much indifference on 
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the tragical complexity of his situation. 
‘ How unfortunate, sire,’ said I, ‘ that you 
cannot depart to-day. The Rades des 
Basques are free from enemies; the Per- 
thuis Breton is open: who knows if they 
will be so to-morrow?’ ‘These words were 
rg prophetic. Even on the 12th, 
the English knew nothing of the emperor's 
arrival at Rochefort, which was first made 
known to them by the visit of the Duke de 
Savary and Count Las Cases on board the 
Bellerophon. This will indisputably prove . 
that they had remained, up to that moment, 
at the entrance of the Gironde and of the 
Perthuis d’Antioche, in order to prevent 
every attempt to escape, which might be 
made by the frigates which were at anchor 
in the road of the isle of Aix. On the 
same evening, however, that the above- 
mentioned noblemen communicated the 
emperor’s arrival, the Bellerophon came 
immediately to anchor in the Rades des 
Basques, which was unquestionably the 

roper position for simultaneously guarding 

entrances. 

“T left the emperor, and went down into 
the cabin to Count Bertrand, who told me 
that some young officers, at whose head 
was one Gentil, a lieutenant in the navy, 
had come to propose to the emperor, to 
embark him on board a sloop (chaloupe 
pontée) from Rochelle, and to convey him 
in it to the entrance of the Riviére de 
Bordeaux, passing the Straits of Mon- 
mousson, where an American vessel was 
at anchor, in which the emperor could 
obtain a passage to America, or, of which 
he might take possession, in the event of a 
sofkioal There were, in fact, several 
American vessels off Royant, which Gen- 
eral |’Allemand visited, and the captains of 
which had offered their services to his 
Majesty. 

“As I was well acquainted with the 
brave young men who had made this offer, 
and whose names deserve to be handed 
down to posterity,* I told the marshal that 
I was convinced, Heaven itself pointed out 


*They were Messieurs “5 enseigne de vais- 


seau, Knight of the Legion of Honor—a young man 
of very enterprising spirit, devoted to the emperor ; 
Condé, an aspirant of the first class, worthy in every 
sense to tread in the footsteps of his brave father— 
the commandant Condé ; and Gentil, one of the most 
oy in the whole Spanish 
a 


resolute officers, who took 
Garde. 


war, among the Marins de 
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to his may * safe means of escape, but 
that it must be taken advantage of, imme- 
diately, since every circumstance appeared 
to combine to ensure success. 

«¢ What do you mean by this ?’ inquired 
the marshal, in astonishment. 

“*T will explain myself, replied I. 
‘The two sloops off Rochelle are excellent 
sailers, better, undoubtedly, than the Eng- 
lish cruisers. They must be sent, one 
through the Strait of Monmousson, and the 
. other through the Perthuis d’Antioche, and 
persons and effects belonging to the em- 
peror, must be embarked on board both the 
vessels ; but so that the crews themselves 
might not be aware who was on board the 
other sloop. Nothing more,’ I continued, 
‘will then be necessary, except giving 
private orders to the commanders of the 
two light vessels, separately, to put them- 
selves in the way of the English cruisers, 
to suffer themselves to be chased by them, 
and to draw them away as far as possible ; 
and that a report should be secretly spread 
at Rochefort, that Napoleon had embarked 
on board one of these sloops, so that the 
crew of each sloop might themselves believe 
that the emperor was on board the other. 
As soon as this plan was matured, and the 
report properly spread abroad, the sloops 
might sail the next evening, while the 
emperor would accompany me on the fol- 
lowing morning, when he would have two 
more chances of happily effecting his es- 
cape. It is the more necessary,’ I expressly 
added, ‘to take advantage of all these 
favorable circumstances, with the least pos- 
sible delay, as it is highly probable that the 
enemy, who is now under sail off the 
entrance of the Perthuis d’Antioche, is stil] 
ignorant of the emperor’s presence, for if 
he were aware of it, he would unquestion- 
ably not fail to take up a position in the 
Rades des Basques, whence he would be 
able to watch both the Perthuis.’ 

“The marshal seemed to be of the same 
opinion as myself, and as he was anxious 
to acquaint the emperor with the proposi- 
tion, without delay, he requested me to 
accompany him. 

“We found Napoleon resting his elbow 
on a beautiful vermilion seat, which had 
been presented to him by his consort, 
Maria Louisa, and which, as his Majesty 


was almost the only article of furniture 
which was not yet embarked. The emperor 
raised his head, and said, with an expres. 
sion of good humor, ‘ Eh bien, Bertrand, 
que vous en dit le Capitaine Besson?’ 
After Bertrand had made him acquainted 
with all that I had said, the emperor man- 
ifested his entire approbation of my plan, 
and immediately ordered the remaining 
effects belonging to his suite, and a quan- 
tity of provisions, to be put on board these 
sloops, and desired that a report should be 
circulated that it was his intention to 
embark on board of one of these, and then 
to despatch both of them shortly before his 
own departure. He added, ‘Je suis a 
present décidé a partir avec vous, capitaine, 
dans la nuit du 13 ou 14.’ 

“TI foresaw, with the deepest regret, 
that this fresh delay would render all our 
efforts abortive, and I even ventured to 
—- my apprehensions, but without 
effect. 

“ On the 11th-12th, the sloops were fur- 
ther fitted out, and early on the 13th they 
set sail, with full instructions as had been 
agreed upon. ‘This they effected without 
impediment, although the Bellerophon, in 
consequence of the visit of the Duke de 
Savary and Count Las Cases, had already 
taken up her new position in the Rades 
des Basques, on the evening of the 12th. 

“ At break of day on the 13th, M. Mar- 
chand came on board, and entrusted to me 
a leathern belt filled with gold coin, to 
meet the emperor’s expenses, and, at the 
same time, he gave me an order from his 
Majesty to repair to him forthwith. It 
appeared to me that the little gold which 
the emperor intended to take with him, had 
been divided, and that M. Marchand had 
consigned a small portion to the care of 
every individual who was to embark with 
his Majesty. 

* At seven o’clock, I repaired to the 
emperor, whom I found ready dressed, and 
pacing up and down in his room. ‘Ah, 
vous voila!’ he exclaimed, as I entered, 
‘les chaloupes sont parties 4 ce soir donc— 
le sort en est jeté.' He then inquired, 
whether I was certain that I was acquainted 
with the whole coast, while he, at the 
same time, pointed with his finger to the 
island of Aix, &c., in the chart of Poitou 





wished to retain it till the last moment, 


which lay upon the table. As I'was about 
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to reply, M. Marchand entered and whis- 
red to the emperor, upon which I was 
suddenly dismissed. On retiring, I met a 
rson whom I had never seen here before, 
and who I afterwards learned was King 
Joseph. ; : 

. The whole day was passed in making 
every arrangement for our voyage as per- 
fect as possible, and when evening set in, 
I was informed that the gentleman whom 
the emperor had lately sent to the Bellero- 

hon, had just returned. There is not the 
slightest doubt, but that it was only on this 
day, that certain persons belonging to the 
suite of Napoleon, apprehensive lest they 
might be taken prisoners with him, on 
board my yacht, had definitively influenced 
him to enter into serious negotiations with 
Captain Maitland, whose answer had just 
arrived, but of which, at that time, I had 
not the slightest suspicion. 

“Qn the contrary; when his Majesty 
again summoned me, as soon as it was 
dark, I experienced the greatest delight, in 
the anticipation that my wishes were 
approaching their goal. 

“ On entering, I found General Savary, 
Count Las Cases, Count Montholon, and 
another person, who was a stranger to me, 
in the saloon. 

“«Captain,’ said the emperor, addressing 
me, ‘you must immediately return to your 
yacht, and cause my effects to be disem- 
barked. I sincerely thank you for all your 
good intentions towards me. Had the 
object been the deliverance of an oppressed 
people, as was my intention on quitting the 
island of Elba, T should not have lost a 
moment in confiding myself to your care ; 
but as the sole question now hinges upon 
my personal welfare, I will not expose 
those who have remained faithful to me 
and to my interests, to any dangers, which, 
to say the least, are useless. I have 
resolved to go to England, and to-morrow 
I shall embark in the Bellerophon.’ 

“Had I been struck to the ground by a 
flash of lightning from a serene sky, I 
could not have experienced a more fearful 
sensation than that which was produced by 
these last words. I felt the blood forsake 
my cheeks, the tears gushed from my eyes, 
and for some moments I had no power of 
utterance. It was as clear to me as the 
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light of heaven, that the emperor was fear- 
fully mistaken in his chivalrous ideas of 
the magnanimity of the British govern- 
ment, and a thousand anxious forebodings 
filled my breast ; for I had been, myself, at 
different periods, during the space of five 
long years, the victim of this government, 
whose good faith has ever been on a par 
with the Punic.* Hence, it is not to be 
wondered at, that I clearly foresaw the 
issue. 

“«To England, sire,’ I at length ex- 
claimed, in a half-suffocated voice, ‘to 
England! Then you are undone. The 
Tower of London will be your residence, 
and you may think poumsall happy if noth- 
ing worse befalls you. What! your Ma- 
jesty will deliver yourself up, bound hand 
and foot to that perfidious cabinet, which 
will rejoice at being able to destroy him, 
who so deeply wounded it to the very 
heart’s core, and threatened its entire exist- 
ence with destruction. You are the only 
person whom it has to fear, and will you 
voluntarily give yourself up to it without 
any necessity ? sire’-— 

“God knows what I might still have 
added in my despair, had not General 
Savary, who was in one corner of the 
saloon, interrupted me with his sonorous 
voice, and harshly imposed silence. 

“« Captain,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you take too 
much upon yourself! Do not entirely for- 
get in whose presence you are!’ 

“* Oh laissez le parler,’ said the em- 
peror, with a sorrowful look, which went 
to my very heart; but I soon perceived, 
when I had in some measure recovered 
myself, how useless any further attempt 
would be. 

“¢ Pardon, sire,’ I continued, ‘if I have 
said too much; but I am as completely 
stunned by your decision as if I had been 
struck by a thunderbolt; and I am only 
able to entreat your Majesty’s indulgence. 
As for your grace,’ I added, turning to the 
duke, ‘I request you, at least, to order the 
port not to fire at me again to-night, for it 
would be too hard a fate to be struck down 
by a French bullet while compelled to land 


*Captain Besson was twice a prisoner on the 
frightful English pontons. His escape was very 
romantic, and his aversion for the English may be 


pardonable. 
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effects, to disembark which, in America, I 
would have sacrificed my life ten times 
over.’ 

“ ¢Go, captain,’ said the emperor, mildly, 
‘and make yourself easy. When you 
have finished your business come again to 

‘“‘T did as I was commanded, though in 
the most desponding spirit; and at nine 
o’clock in the evening of the 14th of July 
all was completed ; on which I immediately 
returned to inform the emperor. I found 
him alone with M. Marchand, who might 
well be called fidelity personified, and 
whose obligingness to me never wearied. 
Without his assistance I should, perhaps, 
never have had access to the emperor; for the 
spirit of intrigue had already taken as firm 
footing in the island of Aix as it had for- 
merly done in the Tuileries. I will men- 
tion only one instance. 
were appointed to embark with the om a 
ror on board the Magdalena, were Marshal 
Bertrand, Count Las Cases, and General 
Montholon. The two latter were very 
little compromised with the government of 
the king, and had, therefore, nothing to 
fear, whereas General |’Allemand was al- 
ready condemned to death. Yet that meri- 
torious general could never succeed in laying 
his claim before the emperor. Being con- 
stantly impeded in every possible way, he 
at length requested me to allow him to mix 
with my crew, in the disguise of a sailor, 
and thus to save his life. 

“ As soon as the emperor saw me enter 
he came up to me, and said, ‘ Captain, I 
again thank you. As soon as you have 
settled everything here, come and join me 
in England. I shall, undoubtedly, when I 
am there,’ he added, with a smile, ‘still 
have need of a man of your character.’ 

“« Ah! sire,’ I replied, much affected, 
‘why dare I not cherish the slightest hope 
that a day will come when I may be sum- 
moned to obey so flattering a command?’ 

“Unable any longer to suppress my 
feelings, I was about hastily to retire, when 
the ue made me a sign to stop, and 
sent Marchand out to fetch Marshal Ber- 
trand; he then selected from among some 
arms for his private use, which stood in a 
corner of the room, a valuable double-bar- 
relled gun, which he had long used in the 
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chase, and presenting it to me, said, with 
much emotion,— 

“« Je n’ai plus rien dans ce moment, 
vous offrir, mon.ami, que cette arme, 
Veuillez l’accepter comme un souvenir de 
moi?’ 

“ This present, which is so invaluably 
dear to me, and the inexpressibly benign 
manner in which it was made, induced me, 
as I was alone with the emperor, to make, 
almost involuntarily, a last attempt. | 
threw myself at his feet, and conjured him 
with tears, by everything which the most 
melancholy conviction suggested to me, 
not to give himself up to the English, for 
that as yet nothing was lost, and I promised 
to have all his things again on board with- 
in two hours, when he might immediate} 
follow, and we might set sail without de- 
lay. Nothing was wanting but his de- 
cision—his command. Alas! all was in 
vain. 

“Well, sire,’ I exclaimed, rising, but 
the marsha], who had entered meantime, 
interrupted me. 

“Captain, cease your useless endea- 
vors,’ he exclaimed, impatiently ; ‘your 
zeal is laudable, your conduct noble, but 
his Majesty cannot now draw back.’ 

“Tt was perhaps so, and I suppressed 
the words which were still upon my lips. 
I said, ‘nothing now remains for me, but 
to take leave of your Majesty, and to de- 
part in the same yacht, sire, which was in- 
tended for your Majesty. I shall follow 
the precise route which you have approved, 
and time, I fear, will too soon show your 
Majesty which of the two projects was the 
safest.” 

“ Struck to the heart, 1 retired and went 
on board my ship. It was ten o’clock at 
night; I immediately had the anchor 
weighed, and sailed with a brisk east wind. 
I was not in any way molested, and at 
daybreak reached the entrance of the Per- 
thuis Breton, where I mixed with the 
coasting vessels. 

“Tt was necessary to observe that the 
emperor did not embark in the Epervia till 
five o’clock in the morning of the 15th, and 
arrived on board the Bellerophon at nine 
o'clock, A. M. 

“Thad therefore long before continued 
my voyage, unobserved, in company w! 
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the coasting vessels, and it was not till I 
found myself off the Sables d’Olonnes, that 
I took my leave of my captain, who sailed 
to Ushant and Kiel, ae the English 
Channel, and arrived safe tame 3 a 
afterwards, without having been visited by 
a single English cruiser, or, as I observed 
before, being in any wise molested. I 
then returned with one of the coasting ves- 
sels to Rochefort, where I waited on the 
marine prefect to receive his orders. He 
told me that, at the desire of the emperor, 
he had kept back, till the last moment, two 
chests of plate, which he was to deliver to 
Madame Besson, in case the emperor had 
sailed with me. As his Majesty, how- 
ever, had taken an opposite step, he had 
deemed it his duty to send these chests, 
with some others which his Majesty had 
intrusted to him, on board the Bellerophon. 
In fact, the sale of these very chests of 
plate, served to 7 gh emperor’s most 
urgent wants at St. Helena, but I myself 
was very far from having any notion that 
his Majesty would have carried his atten- 
tion so far, as to think of the fate of my 
wife, in case my project had been carried 
into execution. 

“ My next interview with Madame Bes- 
son was a melancholy one indeed. It was 
long before either of us could find words to 
give vent to our profound affliction. The 
unhappy resolution taken by the emperor 
destroyed him forever ; but my fate, also, 
was inevitably marked out. I felt assured 
that I must become the victim of my volun- 
tary action, and so it provederelong. Dis- 
missed, as unworthy of serving the new 
government, I was compelled to fly from 
my country, and to leave my wife alone at 
Rochefort. In consequence of the agita- 
tions of the last few days, she became ex- 
tremely ill, and she was long exposed to 
all kinds of annoyances ; indeed, the po- 
lice completely persecuted her, and drove 
her to Bourdeaux. She at length found 
an opportunity of embarking for Kiel, 
where we met again, for the first time, in 
December, 1816. Since that mournful 
period, I have been wandering in foreign 
lands, nor have I ventured to approach the 
roast of France, except in the year 1826, 
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when his highness the Viceroy of Egypt, 
sent me to Marseilles, to arm the ships of 
war which General Livron had caused to 
be built there for his highness. My con- 
nexion with Egypt takes its date from that 
time. Mehemet Ali has most generously 
rewarded my service; and I shall esteem 
myself happy if my activity, my good will, 
and sincere regard for the extraordinary 
man to whom Providence has conducted 
me, may contribute to render me more and 
more worthy of his benefits.” 

The reader will scarcely be able to lay 
down this simple statement, without feeling 
the most tively interest for the principal 
characters, the great emperor and the brave 
Besson. It cannot, however, be concealed 
that the hero, who had for years been hur- 
ried from place to place, harassed and ex- 
hausted, no longer possessed the energetic 
resolution which had raised him so high 
when only General Bonaparte. But we 
must remember that he had not then been 
intoxicated by the atmosphere of a court, 
which gradually weakens the strongest 
head, and corrodes the purest heart. 

Providence, however, in this instance, as 
in every other, ordered all for the best ; and 
Besson may fully console himself. The 
emperor, it is true, had his deliverer suc- 
ceeded in conveying him to America, 
might have been spared the personal suffer- 
ings of many years; but his glory, I re- 
peat it, could only have suffered a mortal 
blow. It was better, far better, for Napo- 
leon to die at St. Helena, as the prisoner 
of Europe, than to end his days as an ob- 
scure individual in private life. His ad- 
mirers have, therefore, reason rather to re- 
joice that the result turned out as it did, 
and the English alone have cause to lament 
that the plan of the intrepid Besson failed, 
for its success would have spared them one 
of the most disgraceful pages of their 
history.* 


* Eight months after this was written, on my re- 
turn from a difficult and dangerous journey in the 
deserts of Africa, I found that Besson, whom I had 
left in the full vigor of life, was already in his grave. 
His manuscript alone remains with me, as a guaran- 
tee for the authenticity of the fragment here commu- 
nicated, of his life, which in many other respects was 
extremely remarkable. 
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Tue power of early genius in struggling 
with and overcoming difficulties, has in 
few instances, been so remarkable as in 
that of Marmontel,.a celebrated French 
author, whose Moral Tales, translated from 
the language in which they were written, 
may be found in almost every village 
library in the country, and must be famil- 
iar to most of our readers. 

John Francis Marmontel was born in 
the year 1723, in the obscure though pic- 
turesque village of Bort, which is situated 
on the don Gaclnana, between the prov- 
inces of Auvergne and Limosin, and near 
the heart of France. The inhabitants of 
Bort were all nearly equal in station ; they 
were peasants, cultivating their own very 
small farms, or carrying on some humble 
trade. The parents of Marmontel did not 


excel their neighbors in their rural wealth. 
They seem to have been rather in poor 
circumstances, and their son was first 
taught to read in a convent of nuns, from 
whose care he was afterwards transferred 
to that of the parish priest, the Abbot 


Vaissiere, who taught children gratuitously 
from duty and inclination. This excellent 
man began and finished his useful and 
blameless career in the same village, where 
he regularly performed the duties of his 
office, and partook of no amusements but 
reading, walking, or a game at the bowls. 
To this amiable man Marmontel was 
indebted for an initiation in the rudiments 
of knowledge and the principles of religion 
and morality. The mother of Marmontel 
was superior to her husband in intelli- 
, a and an excellent woman in every 
omestic relation. By her persuasion, her 
son was sent to the college of Mauriac, a 
seminary of the Jesuits, and where the 
expense of board and education was as low 
as five pounds a year. Here Marmontel 
remained some time, and, urged by the 
eloquent exertions of his mother, and b 
the consciousness that his future subsist- 
ence must depend upon the cultivation of 
his mind, he spared no exertion to gain a 
superiority in attainments. 
aving completed his education at Mau- 
riac, he was next sent to Clermont, to 
occupy a situation in the business of a 
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merchant ; but not being able to arrange 
with his master as to the time he was to 
be allowed for study, he committed the 
tash action of giving up his place, and of 
throwing himself entirely upon his own 
resources, in order to prepare himself for 
the church. His means of subsistence 
were limited to a few crowns, but his spirit 
was independent and resolute. He estab- 
lished himself in a lodging suited to his 
circumstances, laid in a hermit’s provision 
of bread, water, and prunes, and wrote to 
his father to state that his vocation for the 
church was decided, that he hoped to dis. 
pense with any farther pecuniary aid, and 
requested only his consent and his bless. 
ing. His mother’s powerful eloquence 
seconded his views; she was authorized to 
communicate a full consent, and he imme- 
diately visited the master of the college at 
Clermont, requested to be employed as 
assistant-teacher, and gave, on examina- 
tion, sufficient proofs of his fitness for the 
task. He received fair promises ; but days 
and weeks passed on without performance, 
and his scanty means were nearly ex- 
hausted. It was not till he called on the 
master to take leave, for the purpose of 
trying his fortune at a rival institution of 
the Oratorians, that the Jesuits made exer- 
tions from the fear of losing him, which 
they had not made for the sake of his 
merit, or for charity. He obtained twelve 
pupils ; and when only fifteen years old, 
he contrived, by making himself perfectly 
master of what: he had to teach, and bya 
grave and consistent demeanor, to secure 
their respect and attention, though some 
of them were older than himself. For two 
years he diligently pursued his own studies, 
and was enabled to transmit little presents 
to his family from the surplus. of his mod- 
erate income. He formed with three 
chosen friends a little book society, which 
contributed greatly to. extend his knowl 
edge of literature, and the limited amount 
of the fund was so far an advantage, as It 
confined the reading to select and standard 
authors. In one of his walks in the 
grounds of Beauregard, the country house 
attached to the bishopric of Clermont, he 
met with the venerable Massillon ; the kind 
reception of this illustrious old man, his 
benevolent manner, the accent of a vole 
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so celebrated for eloquence, made a pleas- 
ing and lasting impression on the memory 
of Marmontel. 

At the close of the second year, his 

aceable and happy career at Clermont 
was interrupted by the sudden death of his 
father. He hastened to his home on 
receiving the news, arrived at midnight, 
and in the midst of a mourning family, 
promised that he would act the part of a 
parent to his five younger brothers and 
sisters; a pledge which he faithfully and 
honorably redeemed. Anxiety and sorrow 
brought on a fever, and change of air being 
recommended during his convalescence, he 
went to reside for a time, and to study 
divinity, with the curate of the retired ham- 
let of Saint-Bonet. He afterwards under- 
took the tuition of the son of a nobleman 
in the neighborhood, the Marquis de Li- 
nats. His final destiny was not yet de- 
cided; he was earnestly pressed by the 
Jesuits to enter into their order, and went to 
Toulouse for that purpose ; but a letter from 
his mother placed the danger and misery 
of irrevocable vows in so strong a light, 
that he desisted. At the collage at Tou- 
louse, he was fortunate enough to obtain 
pupils for a course of philosophical lec- 
tures, and to get a scholarship, which gave 
him a little income of ten pounds a year 
and lodging. At Toulouse an annual 
meeting was held, called the Floral Games, 
at which prizes, consisting of artificial 
flowers of gold or silver, were distributed 
with great ceremony to the authors of the 
best poems in various styles of composi- 
tion. Marmontel became struck with a 
desire to secure some of these prizes, but 
the poem he produced was thought very 
indifferent, ot was rejected. He was not, 
however, daunted; he sent his poem to 
Voltaire, then in the zenith of his fame, 
who returned a kind answer, and a present 
of his works; it was thus that a corre- 
spondence and friendship began, which 
lasted thirty-five years, and ended only 
with the life of Voltaire. 

Marmontel was more successful in his 
subsequent poetic attempts; but, tired with 
his profitless life at Toulouse, he resolved 
on following out a profession which would 
liberally and permanently support him. 
Becoming alarmed at the responsibilities 
of the priestly office, he now abandoned 


his views as to the church, and, at the 
recommendation of Voltaire, proceeded to 
Paris, where an office under government 
was held out as of possible attainment. 
On his arrival in Paris, (1745,) the person 
on whom he had depended for a place had 
himself the day before lost his office, and 
Marmontel was left in a most destitute 
condition. He had fortunately translated, 
on his journey, Pope’s Rape of the Lock 
for amusement, and it now proved a tem- 
porary resource in distress and disappoint- 
ment; he sold the translation to a book- 
seller for about fifteen pounds ; took apart- 
ments suited to his diminished hopes; 
ee ei the lessons of economy which he 

ad learned in early life ; and determined, 
by the advice of Voltaire, to write for the 
stage, as affording the best chance, at that 
time, of early remuneration and extensive 
fame. He was ignorant of the first rules 
of the art to which he looked forward for 
support and advancement in life; but he 
diligently studied the poetics of Aristotle, 
the wnities of Corneille, and all the ancient 
and modern tragedians of eminence, in 
books borrowed from Voltaire; and after 
looking into history, to find the subject 
of a tragedy, he fixed upon Dionysius 
the Tyrant, the plot of which he formed at 
once, and began to versify the scenes with- 
out delay. 

The right of general free admission to 
the theatre was liberally granted to him as 
a young author of talent and promise ; and 
by constant attendance there, he was ena- 
bled to observe and discriminate those pas- 
sages in plays of acknowledged merit, 
which produced the greatest effect upon 
the audience. Of his manner of living, a 
judgment may be formed by his own state- 
ment, that he subsisted for eight months 
upon the sum paid by the bookseller for 
his translation. On one occasion he went 
in the dusk of the evening to fill his pitcher 
with water at a public fountain, from the 
actual want of means to pay the — 
demand of a common water-carrier. 
periodical paper which he published in 
conjunction with Beauvin, his companion 
in his lodgings, in his poverty, and in his 
pursuits, oe aber little pecuniary advan- 
tage ; and the prize which was awarded by 
the Royal Academy to one of his poems, 





proved a welcome, though but a temporary 
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supply. His hopes were depressed, his 


circumstances were distressing, his days 
were anxious, his nights sleepless ; he 
began to regret the tranquil and easy exist- 
ence which he had enjoyed at Toulouse, 
and to lament, as many ambitious men 
have done, that he had quitted moderate 
but certain prospects for the distant chance 
of wealth and fame. The tide of his for- 
tune was at its lowest ebb at this period of 
his life; but he was ial ag saved 
from the extremity of misery and from 
despair, by Madame Harenc, an intelli- 
gent, amiable, and friendly women, who 
obtained for him the situation of domestic 
tutor to her grandson, the child of an East 
India director. The change of his circum- 
stances from distress to comfort was as 
complete as it was sudden. Madame 
Harenc became, for the rest of her life, his 
confidential adviser and warm friend ; his 
treatment was kind and liberal; his pupil 
was docile and well disposed; and the 
society which he met with was excellent. 
He was for the second time a successful 
competitor for the prize given by the Royal 
Academy for poetry, and during the year 
of his employment with his pupil, which 
he counted amongst the happiest in his 
life, he prepared his tragedy of Dionysius 
for the stage ; the principal female part was 
sustained by Clairon, a young actress then 
rising into notice, and who afterwards 
became celebrated. A small latticed box 
over the stage was reserved for the author 
on the first representation of a new piece ; 
and there, in trembling expectation, sat 
Marmontel, revolving in his anxious mind, 
before the curtain rose, the various conse- 
quences of success, or failure to himself 
and to his family. He was relieved from 
his painful dreams as the piece proceeded, 
by loud and generalapplause. It had then 
recently become the custom, at the close of 
a new and successful play, for the spec- 
tators in the pit to call aloud for the author, 
who was required to appear upon the stage, 
and to receive personally the plaudits of 
the house. This tribute, which is well 
suited to the feelings and character of the 
French, was paid to Marmontel, who had 
arisen from his bed in the morning, poor, 
full of solicitude, and obscure ; and who at 
night went home to meet a small party of 
assembled friends at supper, gay, happy, 
celebrated, and comparatively rich. 
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The profits arising from a_ successfy, 
play in France are not confined, as in 

ngland, to the benefit of the performance 
for one or two nights and the copyright, 
Before the Revolution, whenever a play 
was acted in Paris, or in any provincial 
town, a certain sum was invariably reserved 
for the author, and placed to his account at 
a public office, from which he received it 
on application, without expense or diffi- 
culty. The profits of successful tragedies 
and comedies, therefore, constituted an 
income for life, which was greater or less 
according to their number, and to the 
degree of estimation in which they were 
generally held by the public. Marmontel 
was now invited to the houses of the 
nobility and other persons of distinction, 
and his company sought for on every con- 
vivial occasion. We wish we were able 
to say that he resisted the vicious allure- 
ments which now beset his path ; but this 
we are unable to do consistent with truth. 
He allowed himself to be seduced by im- 
proper indulgencies, and dissipation soon 
produced its usual effects on the mental 
powers of Marmontel. He attempted some 
other tragedies, but they were’ coldly 
received, and his reputation was almost 
gone. This luckily brought him to his 
senses. He found, on reflection, that the 
path of frivolous amusement is not the 
right road to respectability and happiness. 
He renounced writing for the stage ; solic- 
ited, and was fortunate enough to obtain,a 
place under government, which gave him 
a small salary, abundant leisure for study, 
and apartments at Versailles. He here 
passed five years of comparative happiness, 
storing his mind with useful —- 
and laying a foundation for his future lit 
erary reputation. 

It was at this period of his life that he 
began to write his Moral Tales, and the 
incident which led to their publication is 
highly creditable to his character as a phi- 
lanthropist. A literary paper, entitled the 
Mercury, was conducted under the patron- 
age of government, and the profits co 
ferred on poor authors of merit. On one 
occasion the government applied to Mar- 
montel to point out a deserving object of 
this kind of charity. With much kindness 
he mentioned an unfortunate man of genius 
named Boissy, who at the very moment 
was without the means of procuring food, 
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, being too proud to beg, he had shut 
re = in his house with his wife and 
son, the whole determined to perish to- 
gether; their door was forced open by a 
friend, in time to save their lives. Boissy 
hereupon received, not merely a pension, 
pat the privilege and property of the Mer- 
cury, which raised him at once from the 
lowest state of poverty to comfort and afflu- 
ence. The permanence of these benefits 
depended, however, on the publication con- 
tinuing to prove attractive; and Boissy, 
after expressing his warmest thanks for the 
kind interposition of his friend, requested 
the aid of his pen to render the benefit 
fully available. Marmontel felt the neces- 
sity of prompt exertion ; he passed a night 
of sleepless anxiety, during which, he 
formed the first outlme of a moral tale, and 
in the morning he wrote Alcibiades, which 
had the effect, when inserted in the Mer- 
cury, of greatly extending the demand for 
it The author, whose name did not 
appear, had the pleasure, at a literary din- 
ner, of hearing it attributed to Voltaire and 
Montesquieu ; and, at the request of the 
happy Boissy, he afterwards wrote, for the 
same purpose, Soliman II., and the Scru- 
ple, with similar success. Such was the 
origin of that celebrated collection of tales, 
which should have been called amusing, 
rather than moral, and which rendered the 
name of Marmontel so familiarly known to 
the lovers of light reading throughout 
Europe. Boissy did not live long to enjoy 
his unexpected good fortune, and on his 
death the privilege of the Mercury was 
given to Marmontel, who had well deserved 
it, by his kindness to his predecessor, and 
by the talents with which he had contrib- 
uted to its sale. On receiving this ap- 
pointment, which threw him at once into 
literary society, and made composition 
again his regular occupation, he resigned 
his place and apartment at Versailles, and 
took up his abode in the house of Madame 
Geofftin, a rich widow, who assembled at 
her dinner, twice in each week, the first 
authors and artists of Paris. The most 
gay and amusing member of this little 
society was the geometer D’Alembert. 

armontel remained an inmate of this 


Pleasant mansion for ten years, paying a 
Temuneration for his apartment, that he 
might retain his feelings of independence, 
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and admitted a welcome guest to eve 

literary y- This happy kind of li 

was at length destined, however, to be 
abridged in a very summary manner. On 
one occasion he endeavored to amuse his 
neighbors by reciting some satirical verses, 
reflecting on the character of the Duke of 
Aumont, a proud and vain courtier. The 
result was an immediate imprisonment in 
the Bastile. In this vile place of confine- 
ment he was treated with more than usual 
attention ; he was allowed the use of books, 
pens, ink, and paper, and he occupied him- 
self with a prose translation of Lucan, 
which saved him from all the irksome 
feelings of restraint and solitude. He was 
liberated after a confinement of ten days; 
but the privilege of publishing the Mer. 
eury, which had procured him an income 
of more than seven hundred pounds a-year, 
was taken from him as a farther punish- 
ment. Temporary distress gave a new 
spring to his mental exertions ; he finished 
his translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia, and 
his French Poetics. In 1763, he was 
admitted a member of the Royal Academy ; 
but his literary distinctions did not estrange 
him from his own near connections; he 
had done much to assist his father’s fam- 
ily, and he continued to support his aged 
female relatives at Bort. He was attacked 
with a pulmonary complaint, and endea- 
voring to divest the sense of pain, by some 
literary undertaking, his attention was 
directed to the subject of Belisarius, on 
which he composed a popular story. Re- 
covering from his illness, he next wrote 
the story of the Incas, which was equally 
well received, and has been also translated 
into English. These historical tales in- 
creased the fame of Marmontel, and, on 
the death of Duclos, he was appointed, 
without solicitation, to the honorable place 
of historiographer of France. He had 
always considered the house of his sister at 
Saumur as a home and retreat in old age ; 
but she and her children died in succes- 
sion, of the pulmonary complaint which 
had proved fatal to many of his family, and 
her widowed husband resigned his place 
when he had lost her, and returned to reside 
at his native village. Marmontel, thus dis- 
appointed in his plan, and dreading a time 
when he might be cheerless, solitary, and 
dependent, became attached to the amiable, 
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accomplished, and beautiful niece of his 
friend Morellet. He was fifty-four, and 
Mademoiselle de Montigny only eighteen ; 
but, notwithstanding this unusual disparity, 
she consented to be his wife, and there 
never was a happier marriage. He had 
been tempted, on his first arrival at Paris, 
by opportunity and example, into dissipa- 
tion, but he became a domestic and exem- 
plary husband and father. He composed 
a grammar and treatises on logic, meta- 
physics, and morals, for the instruction of 
three sons who survived him, and labored 
with great earnestness to make them 
respectable and intelligent members of 
society. His income continued to increase 
after his marriage, from the extended sale 
of his works, and particularly his Moral 
Tales. He enjoyed many years of happi- 
ness in the midst of his friends, and in the 
bosom of his family; but he suffered, in 
common with others, from the Revolution, 
which covered his country with terror and 
confusion. Nearly the whole of his prop- 
erty in the funds was lost; he fled from 
Paris in August, 1792, to Evreux, in Nor- 
mandy, and from thence to the hamlet of 
Abloville, where he resided in a small cot- 
tage. In 1797, he was elected a member 
of the legislature, and specially instructed 
to defend the Catholic religion. He died 
of apoplexy, on the 3lst of December, 
1799, aged seventy-six. 

The biography of Marmontel carries 
with it a triple moral. He rose to emi- 
nence by the force of genius, economy, and 
perseverance ; he sunk into contempt by 
giving way to the allurements of dissipa- 
tion; and after rising, by another effort of 
his intellectual powers, from this state of 
infamy into public estimation, he lost the 
means of comfortable subsistence, and was 
thrown into prison for satirizing an indi- 
vidual with whom he ought to have had no 
concern. From these circumstances, we 
are taught to appreciate the value of juve- 
nile industry and rectitude ; to be watchful 
over our conduct when we have attained a 
state of prosperity ; and, lastly, to suit our 
words and actions to the period or the 
country in which we live—at least doing 
nothing to offend public prejudice, or to 
call down the vengeance of power, when 
personal ruin is ey the only result. 


. 
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Since the invention of M. Daguerre, by 
which nature becomes her own copyist, and 
imprints by means of her own light the 
fac-simile of any opaque object on metal 
surfaces, various new discoveries have 
been made, and improvements effected, in 
that extraordinary principle, each mor 
surprising than the former. The latest of 
these seems to be the climax; for surel 
nothing can go beyond what we are about 
to describe. 

The January number of the Art-Union 
contains an account of a process by means 
of which any sort of engraving, printing, or 
writing, can be so exactly imitated, that it 
is next to impossible for the most critical 
eye to distinguish the original from the 
copy: Moreover, the transcript is made 
not on paper, but on a steel plate, and 
when printed, the impression exactly re- 
sembles the original proof or print fron 
which the plate was taken. In shor, 
when once a subject has been engraved, it 
may be multiplied to infinity. 

he nature of the invention enforces 
that it should remain a secret. “ All we 
know of it,” says the editor of the Ar- 
Union, “may be briefly told. Some 
months ago it was stated that a discovery 
had been made by which, in a few days, 
large and elaborate line engraving might 
be so accurately copied, that there should 
be no perceptible difference between the 
original and the copy; that an engraving 
on steel or copper might be produced from 
an impression of the print—the original 
plate never having been seen by the copy: 
ist; and that such plate should be war 
ranted to yield from 10,000 to 20,000 
impressions. Also, that it was stated that 
the producer would undertake to supply a 
Bank of England note so exactly copied, 
that the person who signed and issued it 
should not be able to swear which was the 
“on and which the copy.” 

n proof of the correctness of this state 


ment, the impression of a plate, producel 
as above described, is stitched into the Ar- 


It is the head of our Saviour 
engraved in the line manner by the well 
known French engraver, M. Blanchar 
from a painting by Delaroche. Having 


Union. 


















procured an original impression of this 
plate from the publishers, the editor of the 
Art-Union handed it to a gentleman who 
undertook to be the agent of communica- 
tion, and by whom it was passed to the 
inventor, who chooses, perhaps wisely, to 
remain behind the scenes for the present. 
The promise was, that within a fortnight a 
plate should be produced capable of yield- 
ing impressions which should be the exact 
counterpart of the pattern print. In seven 
days an impression was sent to the con- 
ductor of the Art-Union, which, in the 
technical language of engravers, is called 
“a proof in progress * in other words, an 
impression of the copy-engraving in an 
unfinished state. In seven days more the 
plate itself and a ‘‘ finished” proof were 
forwarded; together with the original 
print, exactiy in the same state in which it 
was sent, which, so far from having been 
destroyed, or even injured, had not a speck 
upon it. From the plate between four and 
five thousand impressions were struck off, 
to be presented to the subscribers, without 
any perceptible wearing of the plate. 
Thus the lines and indentations made by 
the new process appear to be as deep and 
durable as those of the graver. In short, 
the copied plate answers the purpose of the 
original one in every respect. 

“As soon,” continues the editor, “as 
the plate was placed in our hands finished, 
we submitted it to several artists—painters 
and engravers; at the same time we laid 
before them impressions from the plate, 
and a proof of the original plate, taken, of 
course, in Paris. The opinion at which 
they arrived was, that although it was not 
dificult to distinguish the original from 
the copy, they were so thoroughly alike, 
that any person of practised eye might 
suppose the two to be from the same plate, 
the one being merely taken with greater 
care than the other; that they were pre- 
cisely the same, line for line and ‘touch 
for touch ;’ and that this example com- 
pletely established the principle : they con- 
sidered the invention to be the most won- 
derful and the most unaccountable that had 
been made in modern times in connexion 
with art.” 

Upon this evidence, therefore, we must 
come to the conclusion that the inventor of 
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this process has at his command a power 
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for good of the greatest magnitude: by it 
he is enabled to multiply the best works of 
art so rapidly and infinitely, that they will 
be quite accessible to the humbler orders 
of people, to spread amongst them the 
humanizing influences of a refined intel- 
lectual taste. Nor will the injury to 
artists and engravers, by this augmented 
means of production, be so great as they 
may at first imagine ; for, of course, before 
a copy can be taken, an original must be 
provided. The engraving must be first 
made, and as the public taste for prints 
will naturally increase with the cheap rate 
at which they will be procured, a far 
greater demand for originals is to be rea- 
sonably expected than exists at present. 
Thus artists generally will, in all proba- 
bility, be benefited by the new invention 
instead of injured. But there is a reverse 
to these bright considerations. The in- 
ventor, besides an influence for good, 
wields a vast power for evil ; for it is clear 
that he has means of committing forgery 
to any amount! And not only himself; 
for so simple is the process—so easy of 
performance—that he cannot even take out 
a patent for his invention, as the specifica- 
tion itself would place it in the power of 
any person to infringe the patent without 
a chance of being detected. Nor is it 
likely that such a secret can be very long 
retained ; it will no doubt be soon univer- 
sally known, and extensively acted upon. 
Innumerable have been the conjectures 
which have been made, by artists quite 
competent to form them, as to the process. 
We have at once set it down to a new and 
improved a of the Daguerreotype 
process. ur reason is two-fold: first, it 
is the most obvious mode of accounting 
for the graphic phenomenon ; and next, 
very good evidence is supplied by the 
inventor himself. The specimen given in 
the Art-Union, wonderful as it seems to 
our unprofessional eye, has, it seems, some 
minute faults, which are thus accounted 
for. ‘The inventor,” remarks the editor, 
“has produced our example under serious 
disadvantages—being in ill health, having 
had to work in dark and frosty weather, 
and having been far too much hurried by 
us, in consequence of our desire to issue 
our copies with our January part. More- 
over, the steel was not prepared expressly 
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for the purpose, and was by no means for- 
tunate for work.” Now, unless light and 
the atmosphere were the main agents in 
producing the-plate, the excuse of the dark 
and frosty weather would not have been 
made. 

But even with this startling novelty, the 
wonders of graphic art are not exhausted. 
Another gentleman, whose name is no 
secret, Mr. Joseph Woods, of Bucklers- 
bury, London, is the inventor of a process 
called Anastatic printing. It is the repro- 
duction of any form of letterpress, or any 
quality of print, drawing, engraving, or 
lithograph, in unlimited quantity, in an 
inconceivably brief space of time. Any 
journal—say for instance the Times— 
might in twenty minutes be prepared for 
reprinting merely from a single number, 
and worked off with the ordinary rapidity 
of the steam-press. In less than a quarter 
of an hour from the time of receiving the 
sketch, the printer will present to the 
artist proofs of his work, which shall 
resemble the original as perfectly as if it 
had been reflected on the paper touch for 
touch. We shall not be far wrong, per- 


haps, in attributing this invention to a more 
een process of electrotyping than has 
itherto been attained. 

In contemplating the effect of these 
astonishing inventions, it is impossible to 
foresee their results upon the ordinary 


transactions of life. If any deed, nego- 
tiable security, or other legal instrument, 
can be so imitated that the writer of, and 
subscriber to it, cannot distinguish his own 
handwriting from that which is forged, 
new legislative enactments must be made, 
and new modes of representing money, 
and securing property by documentary 
record, must be resorted to. A paper cur- 
rency and copyhold securities will be 
utterly useless, because they will no longer 
fulfil the objects for which they, and 
instruments of a like nature, are employed. 
Again, the law of copyright as respects 
litera — will have to be thoroughly 
revised. et us, for an instant, view the 
case in reference to “ The Times” news- 
paper. Suppose an early copy of that 
powerful journal to be some morning pro- 
cured, and anastatyped in a quarter of an 
hour. The pirated pages may be sub- 
jected to printing machinery, and worked 
off at the rate of 4000 copies in each suc- 
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ceeding hour, and sold to the public, to the 
ruinous injury of the proprietors. The 
government newspaper stamp would be no 
protection, for of course that could be imi. 
tated as unerringly as the rest. . This, too, 
is an extreme case against the imitators; 
for a newspaper would have to be done in 
a great hurry. Books, maps, prints, and 
music, could be pirated wholesale, and at 
leisure. 

Let us not be understood to apply any 
of these remarks to the inventors, as pre- 
suming for an instant, or by the remotest 
hint or inference, that they would be guilty 
of unworthy conduct. We merely state 
what is, we fear, inevitable when. their 
inventions become public property, which, 
according to our information, from their 
extreme simplicity, is likely very soon to 
be the case. 


CLEOPATRA EMBARKING ON THE CYDNUS. 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 


Fvres in the sunny air, 
And harps in the porphyry halls, 
And a low, deep hum, like a people’s prayer, 
With its heart-breathed swells and falls! 
And an echo like the desert’s call, 
Flung back to the sounding shores ! 
And the river’s ripple, heard through all, 
As it plays with the silver oars! 
The sky is a gleam of gold!" 
And the amber breezes float 
Like thoughts to be dreamed of, but never told, 
Around the dancing boat! 


She has stepped on the burning sand! 
And the thousand tongues are mute! 
And the Syrian strikes, with a trembling hand, 

The strings of his golden lute! 

And the AZthiop’s heart throbs loud and high 
Beneath his white symar, 

And the Lybian kneels as he meets his eye, 
Like the flash of an eastern star! 

The gales may not be heard, 
Yet the silken streamers quiver, ; 

And the vessel shoots, like a bright-plumed bird, 

Away—down the golden river. 


Away by the lofty mount ! 
And away by the lonely shore! 
And away by the gushing of many a fount, 
Where fountains gush no more ! 
Oh ! for some warning vision there, 
Some voice that should have spoken 
Of climes to be laid waste and bare, 
And glad young spirits broken! 
Of waters dried away, 
And the hope and beauty blasted ! 
That scenes so fair and hearts so gay, 
Should be so early wasted ! 
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Mucu has been written and a vast deal more said on the ills of poverty. Ages ago, before 
even the emperor Augustus made glad the hearts of Virgil and Horace by his liberality and 
favor, the curse of poverty was a subject fruitful of argument. Through all the periods that 
followed, through chances and changes, still was the complaint of penury, like the still small 
voice, heard above the wind and the earthquake, and the fire of the ten thousand excitements that 
alternately swayed the millions that, with the flight of every year, went down to their graves 
and were forgotten, ere yet the turf was green above their noisome pillows. Still to our ears 
swells up the ery; still do we witness the same tumults and agitations, of which it is the cause, 
that made our ancestors in every preceding generation tremble in their places, and caused a uni- 
versal sinking of the heart in all those who had anything to lose or fear; modified indeed, but 
only modified, by different circumstances. And still down to the time when the last man shall, 
for the last time, behold the setting of the sun, when 

* All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom,” 
the same great drama of life will exhibit the same marked contrast of the rich and poor, and 
the same deep cry of poverty will be continually ascending to the throne of God. 

The wisest and best of men, in all eras, have strenuously endeavored to devise ways and 
means for the effectual relief of the extreme of poverty. Scheme after scheme, reflecting credit 
alike on the head and heart of its originator, has been suggested and rejected, or partially 
adopted and then abandoned for its impracticability; or failed, after making some progress 
toward a consummation so devoutly wished, from one of those innumerable incidental casualties, 
which are continually occurring in the path of an apparently well-laid plan, to obstruct its 
movement or render abortive the anticipated result. 

That poverty is a great evil, is such a self-evident truth that argument hangs its head for 
want of opposition. Yet, while the great mass of mankind, who think at all seriously on the 
subject, associate its attendant pain only with those who have practical experience of the 
misery of want and destitution, it is but seldom that the belief is entertained, that the sons and 
daughters of fortune often endure far more mental anguish in apprehension of the demon, than 
those who have passed through the furnace of extreme adversity, and are familiar with all the 
petty artifices of penury. How frequently it happens on this ground that there is a strange 
affinity betwixt the man of wealth and the man of want, with only this difference, that the one 
suffers in imagination, and the other in reality, the sting of destitution. Either of these states 
is sufficiently unenviable. 

It is not, however, our intention at present, by our observations to add to the comments that 
have already rendered this subject trite. We are not about to enter into a long and (we had 
almost written necessarily) tedious disquisition, on the sufferings of a life of indigence. 
Neither shall we (though on this ground we refrain somewhat reluctantly) attempt to relieve 
the usual darkness of the picture by exhibiting its brighter aspects—by turning to the light 
ils most cheering phases, by demonstrating that a life of poverty (that is, a position above the 
Pressure of actual want) is not inevitably a state of unhappiness—that there exists no good 
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reason why joy should be a stranger at the hearth of the poor man—that gladness of heart is 
not confined to the homes and haunts of the possessors of this world’s goods. These would 
afford matter for a long digression, but in pity to our readers we forbear to inflict upon them 
such a sermonizing essay as we should probably make of the subject. 

Coming home rather late, a few nights since, after spending several happy hours in the 
society of a few joyous spirits, and not feeling inclined to sleep, we took up, to employ the 
time, a book which created some sensation on its first appearance a year or two ago. It was 
Lester’s ‘‘ Glory and Shame of England,’’ a work of strong, peculiar interest, written with 
much spirit, and although somewhat objectionable on one or two points, yet calculated to be 
productive of good results. The prejudices which the writer suffered to influence him, in defi- 
ance of the dictates of his better judgment, were unworthy of him and his cause. A great por- 
tion of the book is taken up with an account of the past and present condition of the laboring 
classes in England, and truly a more deplorable state of things was never pictured forth. Mis- 
ery seems in them to have exhausted herself. The lowest point of degradation is reached, and 
any change, the very slightest, must be for the better. They can be no worse off, if we can 
credit the author’s assertion, and there is not wanting evidence to substantiate all that he says. 
This book set us thinking, and our cogitations took the shape that they present on the pre- 


ceding page. 





CHARLES LAMB. 


Tuere are many minds on which the name of the author of Elia operates as a spell, and is 
the occasion of as pleasant emotions as the heart is capable of enjoying. In our mind it is 
associated with tenderness of feeling, and we never think of the ‘‘ gentle Charles,”’ as Cole- 
ridge delighted to call him, but we become immediately conscious of brotherly affection for 
our species, widening in its circles toward all classes of God’s image. Lamb was the embodi- 
ment of everything that was amiable, and our admiration of his peculiar genius is surpassed by 
our love of the man. His heart was in the right place. Though his principles and motives 
were never ostentatiously set forth to the public gaze, far weightier evidence of their funda- 
mental truth is to be found in the everyday actions of his monotonous and uncheckered life. It 
shines forth in his habitual contentment with his lot, in his unwearied devotion to his aged 
parents, in his painful sacrifice of his love for the ‘‘ fair-haired maid,’’ that he might conse- 
erate his life, his affections, and what little of this world’s goods he might win, to the ser- 
vice of his sister, in his benignity to all mankind, in his widely-extended charity for the failings 
of human nature, in his total freedom from all envy, hatred and malice, and his love for the 
beautiful and good. 

The writings of Charles Lamb, though for a time assailed with all the vigor and venom of 
jealousy and spite, have become classical. They are among the few that yield fresh interest and 

. delight with every perusal ; and well they may, for to those who can appreciate their sterling 
merit they are ever new. The ore is of the rarest kind and the mine is inexhaustible. To 
our view he bears the same relation to that department of literature in which he has chosen to 
excel, that Shakspeare does to poetry. He is at once natural and inimitable ; 


* Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale 
His infinite variety.” 


The lovers of the writings of Charles Lamb will not wish our enthusiasm at all qualified by 
apology. Yet, as there may, and undoubtedly will be some, who do us the periodical favor of 
looking over what we concoct for their edification, who are not familiar with the works of our 
favorite essayist, we deem it not out of place to adduce instances in support of our opinion. We 
are ready to stake our reputation as a critic on any paper of Elia to which the book may chance 
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so open. We will try that method. Could anything be more fortunate? We have pounced, 
at the first trial, upon one of the best things in the book, ‘‘Old China.” Here is an extract, 
and never school-boy had his declamation piece more faithfully committed to memory, than is 
the following cut deep in our mind :— 


“Do you remember,’’ says Bridget Elia, as they sat over their tea, served up in a set of old 
china, one evening, ‘‘ do you remember the brown suit which you made to hang upon you till 
all your friends cried shame upon you, it grew so threadbare—and all because of that folio 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which you dragged home late at night from Barker’s in Covent Gar- 
dent Do you remember how we eyed it for weeks before we could make up our minds to the 
purchase, and had not come to a determination till it was near ten o’clock of a Saturday night, 
when you set off from Islington, fearing you should be too late—and when the old wate oy 
with some grumbling, opened his shop and by the twinkling taper (for he was setting bedwards) 
lighted out the relic from his dusty treasures—and when you lugged it home, wishing it were 
twice as cumbersome—and when a presented it to me—and when we were exploring the 
perfectness of it (collating you called it)—and while I was oe some of the loose leaves 
with paste, which your impatience would not suffer to be left till daybreak—was there no 
pleasure in being a poor man? or can those neat black clothes which you wear now, and are so 
careful to keep brushed since we have become rich and finical, give you half the honest vanity 
with which you flaunted it about in the overworn suit—your old corbeau—for four or five 
weeks longer than you should have done, to pacify your conscience for the mighty sum of 
fifteen, or sixteen shillings was it'—a great affair we thought it then—which you had lavished 
on the old folio. Now you can afford to buy any book that pleases you, but I do not see that 
you ever bring me home any nice old purchases now.” 


There is another sketch, to which, after reading that containing the foregoing, we usually 
turn with expectation of delight, which is never disappointed. We refer to ‘‘ My First Play.” 
Every incident is so natural and truth-like, that all who were indulged in their childhood with 
a visit to the theatre, and can remember the event, cannot deny its excellence :— 


‘* But when we got in, and I beheld the green curtain that veiled a heaven to my imagina- 
tion, which was soon to be disclosed—the breathless anticipations I endured! I had seen some- 
thing like it in the plate prefixed to Troilus and Cressida, in Rowe’s Shakspeare—the tent 
scene with Diomede—and a sight of that plate can always bring back in a measure the feeling 
of that evening. The boxes at that time, full of well-dressed women of quality, gr caer over 
the pit; and the pilasters reaching down were adorned with a glistering substance (1 know not 
what) under glass, (as it seemed,) resembling—a homely fancy—but I judged it to be sugar- 
candy—yet, to my raised imagination, divested of its homelier qualities, it appeared a glorified 
candy! The fous Barren lights at length arose, those ‘ fair Auroras!’ Once the bell sounded. 
It was to ring out yet once again, and, incapable of the anticipation, I reposed my shut eyes 
in a sort of resignation upon the maternal lap. It rang a second time. The curtain drew up— 
I was not past six years old—and the play was Artaxerxes. 

“‘T had dabbled a little in the Universal History—the ancient part of it—and here was the court 
of Persia. It was being admitted to a sight of the past. I took no proper interest in the action 
going on, for I understood not its import—but I heard the word Darius, and I was in the midst 
of Daniel. All feeling was absorbed in vision. Gorgeous vests, gardens, palaces, princesses 
passed before me. I knew not players. I was in Persepolis for the time; and the burning 
idol of their devotion almost converted me into a worshipper. I was awe-struck, and believed 
those significations to be something more than elemental fires. It was all enchantment and a 
dream. No such pleasure has since visited me but indreams. Harlequin’s Invasion followed ; 
where, I remember, the transformation of magistrates into reverend bedlams seemed to me a 
piece of grave historic justice, and the tailor carrying his own head, to be as sober a verity as 
the legend of St. Denys.’ 


The space allotted to this department of our work will not permit us to multiply quotations. 
Else we should delight to bring to view and dwell on the beauties which fill the little work. 
We should be glad to sit a while with the ‘“ Old Benchers of the Inner Temple,” and hear 
them discourse ‘On the Articial Comedy of the last Century,”’ interspersed with anecdotes 
“Of some of the Old Actors,” and grave criticisms ‘‘On the Acting of Munden.”’ Vis- 
iting “My Relations” at ‘‘ Mackery End in Hertfordshire,” have the pleasure of the sojourn 
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enhanced by letters from ‘‘ Distant Correspondents,’ in ‘‘ The Praise of Chimney Sweepers,” 
or venting ‘‘ A Complaint of the Decay of Beggars in the Metropolis.” We should dearly 
love to linger in the shadows of those old trees around ‘‘ Oxford in the Vacation,’’ and loosen 
the rein of ‘‘ Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading.”” ‘‘ The South Sea House” would 
recall ‘* All-Fool’s Day,” and ‘‘ A Bachelor’s Complaint of the Behavior of Married People,” 
would make good its entrance into one ear, even though the other was receiving ‘ Mrs. Bat- 
tle’s Opinion on Whist.”’ We must deny ourselves these pleasures. We may not linger on 
the road, but must diligently spur on to the end. 

In reading Mr. Dickens’ beautiful little story of ‘‘ A Christmas Carol,”’ the character of Bob 
Catchit’s deformed child, Tiny Tim, won our pity and our Jove. Lamb anticipated such a 
character in the ‘‘ Child Angel.” The following beautiful passages 


. fall as soft as the snow on the sea, 
And melt in the heart as instantly.” 


‘¢ By the banks of the river Pison is seen, lone-sitting by the grave of the terrestrial Adah, 
whom the angel Nadir loved, a child; but not the same which I saw in heaven. A mournful 
hue overcasts its lineaments ; nevertheless, a correspondence is between the child by the grave 
and that celestial orphan whom I saw above ; and the dimness of the grief upon the heavenly, 
is a shadow or emblem of that which stains the beauty of the terrestrial. And this corre- 
spondence is not to be understood but by dreams. 

‘* And in the archives of heaven I had grace to read, how that once the angel Nadir, being 
exiled from his place for mortal passion, upepringing on the wings of parental love, (such 
power had parental love for amoment to suspend the else irrevocable law,) appeared for a brief 
instant in his station; and, depositing a wondrous birth, straightway disappeared, and the 
palaces knew him no more. And this charge was the self-same babe, who goeth lame and 
lovely—but Adah sleepeth by the river Pison.”’ 


The poetry of Lamb is also deserving of high praise. Communing daily and nightly with 


the fathers of English poetry, it is not a matter of surprise that he imbibed a portion of their 
spirit, and that his genius was tempered and influenced somewhat by habitual intercourse with 
those old masters of the art. Still his genius, in whatever department it was exercised, was 
original, and belonged to no sect or school. He wrought with no particular model in view, 
but struck out boldly in his chosen path, relying on his own strength alone for success. Be- 
sides a variety of short poetical pieces, he wrote a play which was never acted, ‘* that piece of 
natural sweetness, and of woodland beauty—the tragedy of John Woodvil,’’ as Talfourd calls 
it; a farce called Mr. H., which was acted but failed ; edited a series of Specimens of Dra- 
matic Writers who lived about the time of Shakspeare ; and was engaged in several other 
literary enterprises, accounts of which may be found in his life, written by the author of Ion. 

Looking over an English periodical the other day, we came across the following valuable 
little relic of Lamb. We had never seen it before, and doubt not it will be new to many of his 
admirers. It is written in his best style, and is perfectly characteristic of his happy mind. It 
is a treasure worth preserving. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CHARLES LAMB. 
(Found among his papers after his death.) 


‘Charles Lamb, born in the Inner Temple, 10th of February, 1775, educated in Christ’s 
Hospital, afterwards a clerk in the accountant’s office, East India House ; pensioned off from 
that service, 1825, after thirty three years’ service ; is now a gentleman at large ; can remem- 
ber few specialities in his life worth noticing, except that he once caught a swallow flying 
(teste sua mantt ;) below the middle stature ; cast of face slightly Jewish, with no Judaic tinge 
in his complexional religion ; stammers abominably, and is therefore more apt to discharge his 
occasional conversation in a quaint aphorism or a poor quibble, than in set and edifying speeches ; 
has consequently been libelled as a person always aiming at wit, which, as he told a dull fel- 
low that charged him with it, is at least as good as aiming at dulness. A small eater but not 
drinker, confesses a partiality for the production of the Juniper berry ; was a fierce smoker 
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of tobacco, but may be resembled to a voleano burnt out, emitting only now and then a casual 
uff. Has been guilty of obtruding upon the public a tale in prose, called ‘ Rosamund Gray,’ 
a dramatic sketch named ‘John Woodvil,’ a ‘ Farewell Ode to Tobacco ;’ with sundry other 
poems, and light prose matter, collected in two slight crown octavos, and pompously christened 
his works, though in fact they were his recreations, and his true works may be found on the 
shelves in Leadenhall street, filling some hundred folios. He is also the true Elia, whose 
Essays are extant in a little volume, published a year or two since, and rather better known 
from that name without a meaning, than from anything he has done, or can hope to do, in 
his own. He also was the first to draw the public attention to the old English dramatists, 
in a work called ‘ Specimens of English Dramatic Writers, who lived about the time of 
Shakspeare,’ published about fifteen years since. In short, all his merits and demerits to set 
forth, would take to the end of Mr. Upeott’s book, and then not be told truly. 
He died 18 much lamented. 
18th April, 1827. Witness his hand, Cuarites Lams.”’ 


The best—or we should have said the only life of the poet and essayist, (for the various 
little biographical sketches which have been published are not to be put in comparison with the 
more elaborate memoirs,) was written by Sergeant Talfourd, himself a poet of high standing, 
an early friend of Lamb, and an enthusiastic admirer of his writings. Our readers, we doubt 
not, will consider the following extract from the summary of his character and works, with 
which that volume closes, of sufficient interest to warrant its introduction at this place. 


“The range of Lamb’s reading was varied, but yet peculiar. He rejoiced in all old English 
authors, but cared little for the moderns, except one or two; and those whom he loved as 
authors because they were his friends. Attached always to things of flesh and blood, rather 
than to ‘ the bare earth and mountains bare, and grass in the green field,’ he chiefly loved the 
great dramatists, whose beauties he supported, and sometimes heightened, in his suggestive criti- 
cisms. While he enjoyed Wordsworth’s poetry, especially ‘ The Excursion,’ with a love which 
grew upon him from his youth, he would repeat some of Pope’s divine compliments or Dry- 
den’s lines, weighty with sterling sense or tremendous force of satire, with eyes trembling into 
tears. The comedies of Wycherley, and Congreve, and Farquhar, were not to him gross and 
sensual, but airy, delicate creations, framed out of coarse materials it might be, but evaporating 
in wit and grace, harmless effusions of the wit and fancy. The ponderous dulness of old con- 
troversialists, the dead weight of volumes of once fierce dispute, of which time had exhausted 
the venom, did not appall him. He liked the massive reading of the old Quaker records, the 
huge density of old schoolmen, better than the flippancy of modern criticism. If you spoke of 
Lord Byron, he would turn the subject by quoting the lines descriptive of his namesake, in 
‘Love’s Labor Lost ’—‘Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Byron, &c.’—for he could find noth- 
ing to revere or love in the poetry of that extraordinary but uncomfortable poet, except the 
apostrophe to Parnassus, in which he exults in the sight of the real mountain instead of the 
mere poetic image. All the Laras, Giaours, and Childe Harolds were to him but ‘ unreal 
mockeries’—the phantasms of a feverish dream—forms which did not appeal to the sympathies 
of mankind, and never can find root among them. Shelley’s poetry, too, was icy cold to him ; 
except one or two of the minor poems, in which he could not help admiring the exquisite beauty 
of the expression ; and the ‘ Cenci,’ in which, notwithstanding the painful nature of the sub- 
ject, there is a warmth and passion, and a correspondent wg ory | of diction, which prove 
how mighty a poet the author would have become had he lived long enough for his feel- 
ings to have free discourse with his creative power. Responding only to the touch of human 
affection, he could not bear poetry which, instead of making the whole world kin, renders our 
own passions, and frailties, and virtues strange to us; presents them at a distance in splendid 
masquerade ; exalts them into new and unauthorized mythology, and crystallizes all our fresh- 
est loves and mantling joys into clusters of radiant fancies. He made some amends for his 
indifference to Shelley by his admiration of Mrs. Shelley’s ‘ Frankenstein,’ which he thought the 
most extraordinary realization of the idea of a being out of nature which had ever been effected, 
For the Seotch novels he cared very little, not caring to be puzzled with new plots, and pre- 
ferring to read Fielding, and Smollett, and Richardson, whose stories were familiar, over 
and over again, to being worried with the task of threading the maze of fresh adventure. But 
the good-naturedness of Sir Walter to all his contemporaries won his admiration, and he heart- 
ily tejoiced in the greatness of his fame, and the rich rewards showered upon him, and desired 
they might accumulate for the glory of literature and the triumph of kindness. He was never 


introduced to Sir Walter ; but he used to speak with gratitude and pleasure of the circumstan- 
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ces under which he saw him once in Fleet street. A man, in the dress of a mechanic, stopped 
him just at Inner Temple-gate, and said, touching his hat, ‘I beg your pardon, sir, but perhaps 
you would like to see Sir Walter Scott ; that is he just crossing the road ;’ and Lamb stam- 
mered out his hearty thanks to his truly humane informer. ; 

‘* Of his own writings it is now superfluous to speak ; for, after having encountered long derj- 
sion and neglect, they have taken their place among the classics of his language. They stand 
alone, at once singular and delightful. They are all carefully elaborated ; yet never were 
works written in higher defiance to the conventional pomp of style. A sly hit, a happy pun, 
a humorous combination, Jets the light into the intricacies of the subject, and supplies the place 
of ponderous sentences. As his serious conversation was his best, so his serious writing is far 
preferable to his fantastical humors—cheering as they are, and suggestive ever as they are of 
high and invigorating thoughts. Seeking his materials, for the most part, in the common 
paths of life—often in the humblest—he gives an importance to everything, and sheds a grace 
over all. The spirit of gentility seems to breathe around all his persons ; he detects the vener- 
able and the excellent in the narrowest circumstances and humblest conditions, with the same 
subtilty which reveals the hidden soul of the greatest works of genius. In all things he is most 
human. Of all modern writers, his works are most immediately directed to give us heart-ease 
and to make us happy.” 


As a companion to this hymn to the memory of the gentle clerk, we subjoin a portion of an 
article, to be found in a rare book of its kind, ‘‘ Rambles and Reveries,’’ written by one to 
whom the reading world should be ever grateful, for many pleasant things. 


‘* In adding our tribute to the memory of Lamb, we are conscious of personal associations of 
peculiar and touching interest. We recall the many listless hours he has beguiled ; and the 
very remembrance of happy moments induced by his quiet humor, and pleasing reveries 
inspired by his quaint descriptions and inimitable pathos, is refreshing to our minds. It is dif- 
ficult to realize that these feelings have reference to an individual whose countenance we never 
beheld, and the tones of whose voice never fell upon our ear. Frequent and noted instances 
there are in the annals of literature, of attempts, on the part of authors, to introduce themselves 
to the intimate acquaintance of their readers. In portraying their own characters in those of 
their heroes, in imparting the history of their lives in the form of an epic poem, a popular 
novel, or through the more direct medium of a professed autobiography, writers have aimed 
at a striking presentation of themselves. The success of such attempts is, in general, very 
limited. Like letters of introduction, they indeed prove passports to the acquaintance, but not 
necessarily to the friendship of those to whom they are addressed. At best, they ordinarily 
afford us an insight into the mind of the author, but seldom render us familiar and at home with 
the man. Charles Lamb, on the contrary,—if our own experience does not deceive us—has 
brought himself singularly near those who have once heartily entered into the spirit of his lu- 
cubrations. We seem to know his history, as if it were that of our brother, or earliest friend. 
The beautiful fidelity of his first love, the monotony of his long clerkship, and the strange feel- 
ing of leisure succeeding its renunciation, the excitement of his ‘ first play,’ the zest of his 
reading, the musings of his daily walks, and the quietude of his fireside, appear like visions of 
actual memory. His image, now bent over a huge ledger, in a dusky counting house, and now 
threading the thoroughfares of London, with an air of abstraction, from which nothing recalls 
him but the outstretched hand of a little sweep, an inviting row of worm-eaten volumes upon 
an old book stall, or the gaunt figure of a venerable beggar; and the same form sauntering 
through the groves about Oxford in the vacation solitude, or seated in a little back study, intent 
upon an antiquated folio, appear like actual reminiscences rather than pictures of the fancy. 

he face of his old schoolmaster is as some familiar physiognomy ; and we seem to have known 
Bridget Elia from infancy, and to have loved her, too, notwithstanding her one ‘ ugly habit of 
reading in company.’ Indeed, we can compare our associations of Charles Lamb only to those 
which would naturally attach to an intimate neighbor with whom we had, for years, cultivated 
habits of delightful intercourse,—stepping over his threshold, to hold sweet commune, when- 
ever weariness was upon our spirits, and we desired cheering and amiable companionship. 
And when death actually justified the title affixed to his most recent papers—which we had 
fondly regarded merely as an additional evidence of his unique method of dealing with his fel- 
low-beings,—when they really proved the Jast essays of Elia, we could unaffectedly apply to 
him the touching language, with which an admired poet has hallowed the memory of a brother 


s 
Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days, 
None knew thee, but to love thee, 
Nor nained thee, but to praise. 
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TO THOSE THAT CAN UNDERSTAND IT. 


Ir was kind and considerate in thee, dear F., knowing our weakness that way, to call our 
attention to that delicious little gem of poesy, which thou hadst gathered up for preservation 
among thy good things. Thy spirit, imbued with the love of the beautiful, appreciated the 
merit of the pretty wanderer, and fostered it with praiseworthy kindness, till its true parentage 
was discovered. Stimulated with honest indignation at the treatment it had received in the 
course of its journeyings up and down the earth, it did thy generous nature good to herald it 
to the notice of the judicious with such a loving exordium. In this ‘‘ working-day world,’’ it 
is a great pacificator of the troubled feelings, called up by contact with the gross and selfish, to 
know that there are a few such happy dispositions as thine, ever on the alert to appreciate and 
comfort the neglected, and administer the balm of consolation ‘to the unsatisfied.” Friend- 
ship, such as thine, is beyond the reach of any ordinary fatality to disturb, and is therefore 
worth preserving. Let us shake hands and draw aside a little, that we may see if our readers 
love this sweet little poem as heartily as we do. 


“Some time in November, 1840, a very striking poem appeared anonymously in a New 
York paper, entitled ‘ To the Unsatisfied.’ Everybody admired it, and everybody wondered 
who wrote it. Very soon, it began its travels. Away it roamed ‘down south,’ and one editor 
in New Orleans published it in his paper as the production of an old English poet. Shortly 
after, we met with it in a Philadelphia magazine, ascribed to Bryant. At last, it reached Bos- 
ton, and made its appearance in one of our periodicals, abbreviated most wofully. The editor 
had half a page to fill up, and so very quietly went to work and printed, so far as his page held 
out. He managed to get in six verses of the ten, and contrary to the usual custom, did not 
even add, ‘to be continued.’ Professor Longfellow probably saw it here for the first time, as 
it came out in ‘ The Waif,’ his casket of gems, last January, cut down, just as it stands mu- 
tilated in the above-mentioned remorseless magazine. Then it commenced its wanderings anew, 
and has been on the wing ever since, cheated of nearly half its beauty. We have seen it pub- 
lished so long in this condition, and observed how many different authors the imaginations of 
editors had supplied to it whenever they have placed it in their columns, that we take pleasure in 
copying it as it originally appeared ; adding that we have recently learned the true author’s 
name. The poem needs not a word of commendation. F. 


Not by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses 


TO THE UNSATISFIED. Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 


BY MISS HARRIET WINSLOW, OF PORTLAND, MAINE. Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 


Way thus longing, thus forever sighing, 
For the far off, unattained and dim ; 
While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 

Offers up its low, perpetual hymn ? 


Dost thou revel in the rosy ae, 
When all nature hails the lord of light, 
And his smile the mountain tops adornin 


Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, g; 
Robes yon fragrant fields in radiance bright ? 


All | restless yearnings it would still ; 
Leaf and flower and laden bee are —— 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 


Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 


Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine,— 
But with fervent love if thou adorest, 


Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw ; 
If no silker: cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal and woe. 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten,— 
No fond voices answer to thine own ; 

If no brother's sorrow thou canst lighten, 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 


Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses, 
ot by works that give thee world-renown, 





Thou art wealthier—all the world is thine! 


Yet if through earth’s wide domains thou rovest, 
Sighing that they are not thine alone, 

Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest, 
And their beauty and thy worth are gone. 


Nature wears the colors of the spirit ; 
Sweetly to her worshipper she sings ; 

All the glow, the grace she doth inherit, 
Round her trusting child she fondly flings.” 
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There are two lines in the foregoing poem, which, without being at all obnoxious to the 
charge of plagiarism, bring to our mind one of the sweetest passages of Goldsmith—a poet 
whom we delight to honor. In the last verse but two, we read, 


“ But with fervent love if thou adorest, — 
Thou art wealthier—all the world is thine!” 


Turn we now to “ The Traveller.”’ 


“ When thus creation’s charms around combine, 
Amid the store should thankless pride repine ? 
Say should the philosophic mind disdain 7 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 
Let school taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things are great to little man ; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendor crowned ; 
Ye fields, whose summer spreads profusion round ; 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale ; 
me your tributary stores combine, 
Creation’s heir, the world—the world is mine.” 


It is said that Campbell, the poet of the ‘* Pleasures of Hope,” never used to read the poetry 
of Goldsmith without tears immediately welling up to his eyes. It is an honor to him that he 
preserved such tenderness of heart to his latest days, and a beautiful tribute to the genius of the 
author, who so well understood the key-note of the feelings. 


“There are few writers of the period,”’ says a late critic, ‘* more generally beloved than Dr. 
Goldsmith. Of his contemporaries, Burke exceeded him in splendor of diction, and Johnson in 
depth of thought. The former continues to enjoy a larger share of admiration, and the latter 
of respect, but the labors of their less pretending companion have secured hirm a far richer 
heritage of love.” 


Though the following poem is not strictly in keeping with either Goldsmith’s or Miss Wins- 
low’s contributions to our melange, yet as it is a good portrayal ofthe attempt of an ambitious 
mind to smother its promptings and seek for happiness in contentment, we think we need not 
seek excuse for concluding the present article with it. It was written, we believe, by Mrs. 
Embury. 


THE POETIC IMPULSE. 


Away vain yearnings for a wild ideal! 
Why tempt ye me like visions from above ? 

Wh theo round one who dwells amid things real, 
Who quaffs the cups of earthly grief and love ? 


Away—away—and leave me still to follow 
The varied path God gives me to = ; 

The joys of fancy are but false and hollow, 
They shall not win me to forget thee true ! 


Away—nor tempt me with your bright revealings 
Of poesy’s sweet fairy land of dreams ; 
Better for me to nurse the gentler feelings 
Which light my home with calm contentment’s beams. 


Away—away—ye make my footsteps falter, 
en o’er my lowly path your fair forms come— 
To her who serves at the Penate’s altar 
The Delphic oracle must still be dumb. 





